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CHAPTER XXI. 
“ PARIS AGAIN.” 


THE lengthening days and increasing, though cold brightness of 
early spring, found May still tranquil and content, though her 
life would have been intolerably monotonous had it not been for 
Ogilvie’s visits, and the occasional treat of expeditions to the 
theatre or to interesting places in the neighbourhood of London 
which he gave he? and himself, and which she enjoyed with an 
intensity that perhaps nothing in after life could ever bring. 
Indeed Ogilvie was almost amused at his own pleasure in these 
innocent diversions, for most innocent they were, though he 
probably knew it was the slow but steadily burning hidden fire 
beneath the surface that gave the glow, the subtle charm, to the 
atmosphere which enfolded them; that beyond the quiet 
harmony. of their delightful confidential intercourse, there was 
more to win, closer links to forge, and that every day added to 
the power he was gaining over a singularly delicate tender spirit 
which was not without a certain strain of steely strength. This 
last he at times dimly perceived, and it gave just the touch of 
uncertainty to the game he was playing that lent it keener zest. 
But the rapidly increasing amount of business and social duty~ 
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to which he was obliged to attend as Easter approached inter- 
fered a good deal with the simpler pleasures he infinitely 
preferred. Ogilvie was not the man, however, to lose substance 
for shadow, and he knew himself too well to suppose that any 
amount of tenderness or passion could ever take the place of 
ambition in his life, and he never relaxed his hold of the wires he 
pulled avith patient dexterity. 

“What a long time it is since you were here!” exclaimed May 
one evening. He had come in late in the afternoon to see how 
matters were going on in Granby Road. 

“You may believe I wanted to come quite as much as you 
can have wished for me,” he returned with a quiet earnestness 
that was thoroughly convinciny. “Have you been in any 
trouble?” 

“No; but I had this letter from dear Madame Falk, and I 
would not speak to Miss Macallan until I consulted you.” 

“You are a most considerate ward! Look at me, May! Are 

you quite well? You seem paler than when I last saw you.” 
_ “Oh, yes! I am perfectly well,” said May, the soft colour 
rapidly replacing her pallor under the steadfast gaze of his 
penetrating eyes. “I am well and happy; of course it is not 
very enlivening a continued (¢éte-d-téte with Miss Macallan, 
though she is very good. Now, pray read the letter,” she added 
for she wished him to avert his eyes. 

He glanced through the large, strong writing which covered 
the page, his brow contracting as he did so. The letter had 
been written just before Madame Falk’s discovery of Carr's 
relationship to her, and was a brief but pressing invitation to 
May to spend her Easter holidays with the writer. “I suppose 
Miss Macallan will give you a week or two at Easter, as every 
one has a holiday then, and we shall be so glad to see you. 
Mademoiselle Perret was here to-day, and her joy was great 
when I told her we hoped you would pay us a little visit.” 

“You have not said anything to my cousin about this 
invitation ?” said Ogilvie, folding up the letter and handing it 
back to May. 

“No. I wanted to tell you first.” 

“Would you like to go?” 

“Yes, immensely! I love Madame Falk, and that house is the 
only approach to home | ever knew.: Then, I have saved quite 
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enough money to pay for my journey,” she added, blushing 
slightly. 

“In short you are a millionaire,” said Ogilvie with a caressing 
smile, though remembering certain items of news in a letter of 
Madame Zavadoskoi’s received that morning, he resolved she 
should not go. “ Well, you had better speak to Miss Macallan, 
but if she objects, take my advice, do not urge it; she is, as you 
know, crotchety, and for the present, though her house is not a 
paradisaical abode, it is as well to stay here, though I hope to 
find you a happier home later on.” 

“But, Mr. Ogilvie, she does not want me in the least; I am 
quite ashamed to take her money, I do so little.” 

“You do quite enough; your presence every day is worth a 
good deal.” 

“ Thank you,” said May, a little confused. 

“Still, if you wish to go—— Suppose / speak to her?” 

“Qh, if you would! I should be so much obliged ; she always 
does what you ask.” 

“ Not always, I assure you, but I will try my best; and pray 
what am I to do without my wise little counsellor and 
confidante ?” 

“Don’t laugh at me in that disrespectful way, Mr. Ogilvie! 
You will be too busy for the next—oh, I do not know how many 
months—to benefit by my wisdom.” 

“T shall manage to bask in its rays occasionally,” he returned. 
“ By the way,” taking out his memorandum book, “ what is to be 
done on Saturday? Ah! I think I can get out of this; it is an 
elaborate pleasure party, and I must reluctantly resign it on 
account of ‘urgent private affairs,’ extremely urgent, May? 
Then if fine, I will come here for you early, ten o’clock, and we'll 
run down to Hatfield and have a ramble in the park—it is a 
delicious place. The family is abroad, and we'll not run against 
tiresome acquaintances. The weather seems rather settled, if it 
ever is in this climate. If not, we'll find some substitute for our 
open-air excursion. Shall you like to come?” 

“It will be quite delightful,” cried May, lifting her eyes to his 
with so joyous a look that Ogilvie made a slight movement 
towards her which he instantly checked. 

“Is Miss Macallan at home?” he asked. 

“I think she must be,” said May ; “she went out shopping and 
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is no doubt deeply engaged recording her extravagances in the 
dining-room.” 

“T shall look in and speak to her as I go past,” replied Ogilvie. 
“If she is stubborn, don’t mind, I shall see that you have a 
holiday later.” He rose as he spoke. “I must leave you now, 
May. Let me havea line to say how you and my kinswoman 
settle the question of the Easter holidays. Good-bye and pray 
for a fine Saturday!” 

“You may be sure I wid.” Though May felt as bright as 
though she had bathed in a sea of summer sunshine she thought 
it wiser not to broach the subject of her leave of absence that 
evening, fancying that Miss Macallan looked extra. severe. 
Next morning, however, after breakfast and prayers she began: 

“T have had an invitation from my dear friend Madame Falk 
to spend a weck or two with her in Paris at Easter. If you 
could spare me, I should very much like to accept.” 

“Well,” returned Miss Macallan, “that’s just what I can’t do. 
The week after your papistical Easter I intend to have my Spring 
cleaning, and as I always look after it myself and it is just the 
thing you can help me in——No—NMiss Riddell! There is reason 
in everything—and Easter is just the time I canwo?¢ spare you. 
Mr. Ogilvie has been at me already (I suppose you put him up 
to it), but I am not going to give way, so you needn’t expect 
tbe 

“Certainly I shall not, Miss Macallan, if you imagine you 
want me!” said May much annoyed. “Of course I shall give up 
the idea!” 

“ That’s right,” returned Miss Macallan. “I don’t say but.on 
another occasion I can spare you. When people go out into the 
world to earn their bread, they cannot expect to get holidays for 
the asking—can they ?” 

“ No—certainly not.” May felt a little hurt and choky. How 
intolerable Miss Macallan would be if Ogilvie did not keep her 
in order. Silence ensued, and at the end of a few minutes Miss 
Macallan observed quite pleasantly : 

“ They are having a bankrupt sale at Barker’s to-morrow, and 
the two following days. There’s a lot of thin black stuffs and jets 
and ribbons which I think might be useful to you. If you like, 
I'll go with you to-morrow and help you buy—for I don’t fancy 
you are much of a hand at a bargain.” 
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“Thank you, Miss Macallan—you are very good—but I 
want to keep my buying for Paris. I understand shopping 
much better there.” 

“Oh, then you intend going to Paris, anyhow ?” 

“Yes, Later, whenever you can spare me.” 

“Humph!” said Miss Macallan. “ Now please enter the 
items I have scribbled on this scrap of paper in the general 
book, and tot them up.” So May was launched on the routine 
of the day. As her avocations were not numerous, she easily 
managed to write a dolorous epistle to Madame Falk recording 
the cruel refusal of her adamantine employer. 

For the next two days May still smarted under the pangs of 
disappointment, but Saturday was an ideal Spring day —the 
south-west wind blew softly—the expedition to Hatfield was 
supremely successful—and Ogilvie charmingly sympathetic in 
his condemnation of Miss Macallan’s obduracy. 

But May waited a considerable time for a reply to her letter,. 
and at last grew a little uneasy at the continued silence of her 
good friends in the Rue de Vielle Cour. Meantime, Easter drew 
near -—and many of Ogilvie’s associates both in work and play 
went out of town. He felt peculiarly industrious, and, to the 
admiration of the head of his department, offered to remain in 
town. 

He had from time to time given May Frencn papers, treating 
of commercial subjects, to translate—and some on which she was 
engaged were rather complicated and required his assistance 
and inspection—so that his visits were more frequent during this 
holiday time. In this pleasant and absorbing occupation May’s 
uneasiness was partly forgotten; moreover, Ogilvie confided to 
her his anxiety to quit his present service, which he felt was 
rather a narrow sphere, and devote himself to a parliamentary 
career, but for a not unusual obstacle—want of sufficient means. 
It was delightful to be thus trusted, and she listened entranced 
to his more serious talk, to which she responded with an amount 
of comprehension which rather surprised him. These happy 
days did not last long, however. The brief breathing-space of 
the recess over, everyone rushed back to work with fresh energy 
—all except Ogilvie’s chief, Lord S—, who had taken a chill and 
was laid up in his country house, where he summoned his 
favourite employé with some urgency. 
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The same evening that Ogilvie left Town, May received a 
letter from Miss Barton. It was short but effective. 


“My cousin I am sorry to say has had a sharp feverish attack 
which is the reason neither of your last letters have been 
answered. The great upset we have had was too much for 
her nerves, but she is coming round again, and is most anxious 
to see you. Try and come as soon as you can, I believe it 
would do her a world of good to have you with her. Come at 
once.” 


This summons set May’s heart beating, and her brain working. 
It was impossible to say no to it. First it filled her heart with 
pleasure to think she was so dear to Madame Falk towards whom 
she felt almost a daughter’s affection—then to see her old home 
again (albeit the memories connected with it were not alto- 
gether sweet ) and bright, beautiful Paris, was a great attraction 
—finally to be a week or ten days out of. sight and hearing of 
Miss Macallan was a relief not to be despised. It was curious 
how very distasteful that respectable spinster was to her young 
“companion”; there was an antagonism of nature between 
them—and this is generally unconquerable. She felt the intense 
materialism of the woman a perpetual offence—per contra there 
was a strong reluctance both in her heart and mind to displease 
Ogilvie—and that he would be greatly displeased she felt sure 
—though quite unable to answer the question why Still he 
had never opposed her project of paying her friends a visit, and 
eager as she was to please her guardian, she was by no means 
inclined to resign the right of free action into his hands; she 
would enclose him Miss Barton’s letter with a few lines from 
herself when she had spoken to Miss Macallan. 

“Will you read this letter,” she said, presenting it to her 
employer when she descended to “ prayers,” for she had retired 
to cogitate over what was best to be done when she had glanced 
over Miss Barton’s epistle. 

“Eh!” said Miss Macallan, putting on her glasses. “ What 
queer-like writing!” She seemed an age reading it through. 

“ They seem very keen to have you,” was her comment as she 
handed the letter back to its owner. 

“Not more than I am to .go,” returned May with a persuasive 
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smile, “so, now that the cleaning is over and I shall have-no. 
more music lessons for some time, I hope you will not object to, 
my taking a short holiday ?” 

. “Tam no that sure about it! I do not think Mr. Ogilvie will 
be very well pleased! Stay till you hear what he says.” . 

“That would only cause needless delay—and I should like to 
start to-morrow evening. Mr. Ogilvie never objected to my going, 
Miss Macallan! It was because you wanted: me the visit was, 
postponed.” ; 

“ Hum !—yes, to be sure I forgot; still you had better wait a- 
letter from him.” 

“Tam quite sure he will see I ought to go,” urged May. “ He 
knows Madame Falk was like a mother to me! He is quite 
fond of her himself, and I will write and explain everything to 
him.” 

“Qh, very well! go your own ways, but mind, I warned you 
you'd vex your guardian, and few girls have onc like him; he'll 
maybe be angered against me for letting you go.” 

“Not if you did not want me on your own account! Do you 
want me, Miss Macallan ?” 

“Well, no—not particularly.” 

“] shall return within a fortnight, and I do so want to go,” 
pleaded May. 

“Look here, my dearie,” said Miss Macatlan earnestly, “ tell 
me truth—have you a laddic in Paris, that you are so set upon. 
going?” 

“A laddie?” repeated May, puzzled fora moment. “Oh, you 
mean ‘a young man, in the servant-girl sense. No, indeed, 
neither in Paris nor anywhere else. No one ever took a fancy to 
me, and I am sure I never dreamed of taking a fancy to any 
one; I do not think I am me kind of girl men care for, women 
are dies very good to me.” 

Miss Macallan laughed a short, disagreeable laugh. 

“That’s something like myself. It’s curious, maybe, but I 
never had a sweetheart, not that I hold with such-like trash.” 

“Well, I can assure you, Miss Macallan, I do not think I have 
even a speaking acquaintance with any man in Paris now.” . 

“ Not the young man (anda fine young man he was) that called 
here some time past ?” ‘ 

- “Ido not,think he is in Paris, he was going to Egypt: or, 
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somewhere. So you have really no objection on your own account 
to my taking my holiday now?” 

“T cannot say I have, but you'll anger Mr. Ogilvie.” 

“Why should I?” and then without waiting for a reply she 
went on. “Then I shall leave to-morrow evening, and travel by 
the Dieppe route, it is the cheapest. If you have any com- 
missions I shall be delighted to do them for you, everyone wants 
things from Paris.” 

“Thank you ”—drily—* London is good enough for me. Will 
you ring the bell, and we'll have our portion of Scripture. There’s 
no use talking any more about the matter.” 

With what joy May ran up to her room and lighted one of 
the candles with which she always provided herself, for Miss 
Macallan had a“ couvre feu ” of her own at ten o’clock, when the 
gas was turned off and the house left to darkness. 

Before she slept, May indited a note to Ogilvie, telling him 
her reasons for starting at once and enclosing Miss Barton’s 
letter ; she promised to write immediately from Paris, and to 
return within a fortnight. Then she penned a card to the Rue 
Vielle Cour, and having thus cleared away her necessary writing, 
she had the morrow free for packing and repairs. 

Miss Macallan was passive and silent on the following day. 
There was even a tinge of uneasiness in her look and manner, 
but she wished May a good journey at parting, omitting, however} 
to ask her Paris address. 

It was something of an undertaking, this first journey quite, 
alone. On her travels to England in the preceding summer, 
May had been escorted to the steamer by Madame Falk, and 
met at the station by Ogilvie. How vividly she recalled that 
delightful and unexpected meeting. She had ample time for 
thought during the long hours of loneliness which intervened 
between Victoria and St. Lazare. It was almost startling to 
think of the close intimacy, the quiet confidence which had 
grown up between her and Ogilvie, whom she had once con- 
sidered a formidable—almost a repellent personage—and now! 
A slight tremor passed through her veins at the idea of life without 
him. One of the charms of this—friendship—well, it was quite 
friendship on his side, and should never seem anything else on 
hers, was the degree of delicate secrecy which preserved it from 
ordinary observation. Could it always go on like this ? She would 
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not look too far ahead, she dreaded she knew not what of vague 
unhappiness. Let her enjoy the present. She could not help 
dwelling on some of Miss Macallan’s words; it was evident that 
she had no objection to her (May’s) visit to Paris, but that the 
real obstacle was Ogilvie’s disinclination to let her go. She 
recalled his offer to speak to Miss Macallan when the subject 
was first mooted—did he really ask for a holiday for her, or 
arrange with his kinswoman to put it off? She could not help 
knowing that Ogilvie, if resolved to accomplish any design, 
would be ready to carry it out at any cost! Then the question 
about a “young man,” and the suggestion of Carr’s possible 
presence in Paris, naturally recalled her guardian’s ill-concealed 
anger at Carr's visit to her. Could this be jealousy? Her cheeks 
flamed at the idea, but she soon chased it away. Men were 
naturally jealous even in friendship ; she would be careful not to 
be too friendly with Carr, and how earnestly she hoped he had 
gone to the ends of the earth, anywhere, so long as it was away 
from Paris. 

May had unfortunately hit on one of the dates when the 
steamer is obliged to wait outside Dieppe for the tide, so it was 
past ten o’clock when she reached the gare ; still she was not over 
tired. It was a bright, fresh morning, and she had been 
exhilarated by finding herself in France, by hearing the language 
which had long been more familiar to her.than her own, while 
her eye was charmed by the picturesque, un-English look of 
people and things. Finally, with what joy she recognised the 
gaunt form and grey curls of Miss Barton, who was looking 
grimly over the heads of those crowding round the door, through 
which the passengers were to enter the waiting-room. 

May never thought she could have embraced her somewhat 
contradictory old friend with so much effusion. 

Miss Barton for once reciprocated heartily. May’s small 
amount of luggage was quickly looked at, and she was promptly 
and energetically pushed into a fiacre. 

“ Well, May, you are looking wonderfully well, and somehow 
‘woke up. Madame Falk will be delighted to have you with 
her again. We have a wonderful story to tell you—I dare not 
begin it now, and it is nothing bad! but don’t you mention it to 
Esther. It is agreed that / am to have the telling!” 

Thus Miss Barton as they rattled away, past the junction of 
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streets at St. Augustin where the fountains were playing, and 
the trees bordering the streets and boulevards already decked 
with their fresh green Spring attire. At eleven o'clock life is in 
full working order in Paris, the cafés were crowded, the trams 
and omnibuses full to overflowing. 

“ How bright and beautiful it all is!” exclaimed May, looking 
eagerly from the window as the fiacve turned into the Rue Boétie 
to gain the Faubourg St. Honoré. “I do not seem ever to have 
left it! And Madame Falk—is quite well again ?” 

“Not quite well, but recovering fast, and will, I hope, be better 
than ever she was. How is it that you managed to get away at 
once, eh?” 

“Oh! I was promised a holiday, so I took it—Miss Macallan 
had really no objection, so here I am.” 

“Yes, here we are!” exclaimed Miss Barton as they turned 
into the Rue Vielle Cour, and I think we shall find Esther up and 
dressed—she has not got up till late for some little time.” 

Here the fiacre stopped at the well known forte cochére. 
May was out of the carriage in a moment, and was holding the 
concierge by the hand, then she returned and taking out her 
purse went to pay the driver. 

“Nonsense!” cried Miss Barton “put that up! We think 
little of fiacres and cochers now-a-days.” 

Scarcely heeding this astounding speech, May flew upstairs. 
The moment she touched the bell the door was flung open and 
Adrienne with the privilege of an old friend was embracing her, 
“ Voila Mademoiselle !” she exclaimed, throwing open the door 
of the salon—the next instant May’s arms were round her dear 
friend, and she was once more really at home Then they drew 
back and looked at each other. May, struck with the indefinable 
change in Madame Falk, involuntarily exclaimed, “ How pale 
and thin you look, dear,” checking the words “ What a sweet cap 
you have,” which rose to her lips, as unsuitable to such a moment 
of emotion. Then she glanced at the profusion of flowers which 
beautified the room and was conscious of some indefinable change, 
and perceived that Carr was standing near the door and that she 
must have passed without seeing him. He seemed strangely 
at home, having evidently just risen from an arm-chair beside 
which an English newspaper had fallen. “Don’t stand, dear. 
Madame Falk,” she continued. “I feel you are trembling, that 
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is not like you, sit down again”—and she bent down to place a 
tabouret under her feet. 

“Oh! I shall soon be myself, May—so glad to have you with 
me again, dear child! You do not look as if you had had a long 
journey.” 

“I do not feel as if I had had one. I am so glad to be with 
you again.” Then turning to shake hands with Carr, she added 
“T had no idea you were in Paris!” She felt there was something 
peculiarly kind and friendly in his eyes. 

“ And I had no idea you were coming so soon or I should not 
have arranged to leave to-night. I am going to see the Conroys 
at St. Remo,” he said—and May’s ungrateful heart leaped for. 
joy at the announcement. “But I hope to find you here on my 
return,” he added, looking with a questioning glance into her 
eyes. ; 

“T have a whole fortnight’s leave of absence.” 

“A fortnight,” he repeated. “Oh you are not going away in 

a fortnight—is she?” (to Madame Falk). “I say, Miss Riddell, 
how did you escape from Ogilvie?” 
. “TI did not escape. He was away, so I took leave, but he 
would not have prevented me.” Then she turned from him, 
and sitting down by Madame Falk took her hand, which she 
stroked gently. Never had they seen her so demonstrative before. 
The timid reserve that used to keep her silent and still seemed 
all melted and gone, and the real May, frank, loving and, ina 
way, fearless, was revealed. 

“T have seen your things put in your room,” said Miss Barton. 
“You had better come and take off your hat, for breakfast is 
ready.” 

May complied, greatly wondering. Carr had always been a 
welcome guest in the Rue Vielle Cour, especially to Miss Barton, 
but now he seemed thoroughly at home. He was going to stay 
to breakfast evidently, he, who was accustomed to all possible 
costly luxury. He looked unusually joyous and happy too. Was 
he going to marry Frances Conroy ? and therefore received as a 
relative by Madame Falk? This probably was the story Miss 
Barton had to tell. 

The breakfast was very pleasant. Madame Falk was unusually 
silent, but did not seem depressed, for she listened to all that was 
said with interest and laughed at the small jests that so easily. 
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do duty for “bon mots” when hearts are light and tempers 
tranquil. 

Breakfast too was very dainty, and the wine choice. 

“You must take a long rest this afternoon,” said Madame Falk 
to May. 

“But Miss Riddell says she is not at all tired,” put in Carr, 
“and it is so fine, suppose she and Miss Barton come for a drive 
in the Bois ?” 

Miss Barton screwed her face into a curious expression of 
“No.” 

“What! take her away from me the moment she has come ?” 
said Madame Falk. 

“If you take that view, I will say no more,” returned Carr ; 
“as I go off to-night I am naturally anxious to make hay while 
the sun shines. I wish I had not promised to go.” 

“Well you cannot disappoint Mrs. Conroy now,” observed 
Madame Falk. 

“No, of course not. I suppose you dine at seven as usual?” 
_ “A little earlier if you like,” put in Miss Barton. 

“Oh, it will do quite well, my train does not go till nine forty- 
five.” And he rose to fetch May some fruit from the side- 
board. 

She had indeed noticed how he went to and fro during the 
meal, finding this and fetching that. He knew where every- 
thing was, and—it was altogether puzzling. May liked him 
better than she ever did before—he seemed younger than he 
used to be. 

They lingered somewhat at table, and May’s enquiries elicited 
that Mademoiselle Perret was doing very well and had not yet 
heard that May was coming—that the concierge’s delicate son 
had won the first prize for freehand drawing—that Madame 
Zavadoskoi had been suddenly summoned from the gaieties of 
Parisian life to Florence, where her young daughter-in-law was 
dangerously ill—some ill-natured people said because she and 
her husband had had a desperate quarrel—that Madame Falk’s 
nephew had got on remarkably well, and began to speak French 
so fluently that he was returning to London in the Autumn. 
Then many questions were put to her respecting her life with 
Miss Macallan—and there was a good deal of laughter over the 
quiet humour of May’s descriptions. 
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At last Carr rose, lit a cigar, and said he had a few things 
to do—so departed, kissing Madame Falk’s hand, May observed. 

“Now,” cried Miss Barton, “ you must take your tonic, Esther, 
and lie down. May and I will go and unpack, and I shall see 
what frightful things she has brought from London.” 

“Not frightful at all,” said May. “The shops there are 
charming !—you would find a great change Iamsure. How long 
is it since you were there?” 

“Rather more than twenty-five years,” returned Miss Barton, 
who was measuring out Madame Falk’s medicine, one eye shut 
to increase the intensity of her gaze with the other. 

This accomplished, she watched her cousin take the potion 
and then followed her to her room, settled her-on her sofa, 
covered her with an eiderdown, gave strict orders that no one was 
to be admitted, and led the way upstairs to a bed-room on the 
next floor, engaged for May. 

“T have really very little to unpack,” said the latter. 

“TI know that, it is not for shat I brought you up here, but to 
unburden my own mind. I have a tremendous story to tell ; sit 
down there.” And Miss Barton began. 

As she gradually unfolded her story May’s large eyes dilated, 
and she clasped her hands tight—with rapt attention. 

It was a thrilling tale, and May’s heart beat as the picture 
delineated by the speaker unfolded itseii before her quick 
imagination. 

Such an episode of real life was infinitely astonishing and 
touching, above all, it promised peace and safety for dear Madame 
Falk’s declining years. 

“Of course,” concluded Miss Barton, “I thought Esther would 
have jumped at him. Wouldn’t you?” 

“JT am not sure,” said May slowly. “He isn’t a bit the dear 
child that was lost. I understand that, but she will grow into a 
motherly feeling for him when he is so nice to her,” added May, 
pressing her handkerchief to her eyes. “I feel as if I could 
love him for his good feeling.” 

“The curious thing is,” resumed Miss Barton, “ that whenever 
Esther catches an expression in his face, a tone in his voice, that 
reminds her of that brute of a husband who destroyed her life, 
she is ready to hug him.” 

“ Poor man, he must have been out of his mind.” 
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““Maybe ‘so,” returned Miss Barton sternly, “but I'd give 
such madmen the cat, just to bring them to their senses.” 

“How impossible it is to know where his responsibility 
ended.” 

“Well, at any rate, the Conroys were enchanted. Mr. Conroy 
stopped here on his way to join his wife and daughter, and 
invited Bernard (we always call him Bernard) to come and see 
them at St. Remo. It is very nice for a young Australian man 
o’ the woods to find himself first cousin to Mr. Herbert Conroy 
of Audeley Chase. What I regret is that Madame Zavadoskoi 
was called away before I could tell her. She is so kind-hearted, 
so interested in us, that it would have pleased her immensely. 
I see though that Bernard (Mr. Carr) is bent on carrying his 
mother off to Australia. I don’t fancy the idea. Come, my 
dear, let us go back to Esther. Don’t you say more to her than 
that you are deligited, and think Bernard all that’s good and 
delightful.” 

“Sol do,” said May. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“FRESH FETTERS.” 


MAY was carefully obedient to Miss Barton’s suggestion ; when 
they rejoined Madame Falk she kissed her tenderly, and 
whispered : 

“Thank God, dear, you have found so charming a son, and 
some reward for all your goodness.” 

When. Carr returned to dinner he asked Miss Barton. sig- 
nificantly, “ Have you told her ?” 

“ Yes, everything,” was her reply. 

“Then congratulate me, Miss Riddell, on the ‘ Treasure 
Trove’ I have found!” he cried, holding out his hand to her. 
“Tt’s not every day that a fellow finds suck a mother ready-made 
to his hand.” 

“Not every day that a mother finds a bright, warm-hearted 
son, after mourning him as lost,” said May, frankly giving him 
hers, and looking up to him with admiring eyes. 

“ Ay, that’s the mischief of it! It’s hard for her to feel I am 
her son after all these years, but it will come 

“Tam sure it will. She cannot help loving you.” 
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“Very nice to hear you say so,” said Carr laughing, and May 
quite unembarrassed, laughed too. i 

“ Am I not related to you somehow ?” he asked. 

© Tam afraid I cannot claim relationship with you.” 

“No; though she may be my adopted daughter,” said Madame 
Falk, entering the room at that moment. 

“ Then, by Jove, you shall be my adopted sister!” cried Carr 
joyously. 

“Thank you. This is indeed an embarras de richesses,” and 
they went to dinner, Carr giving his arm to Madame Falk. 

May was interested to observe how carefully he attended to 
his mother’s wants, and lavished all possible attention on her. It 
was evident how earnest he was to win her affection—to be to 
her a loving son—she was evidently yielding to his efforts to win 
her affection, but her nature was too strong, too honest, to be 
easily affected. 

“You will give my best love to Mrs. Conroy and Frances,” 
said May, when Carr observed that it was time for him to be 
going, “and beg her to let me know when they are to be in 
London, that I may see them as they pass through. It seems so 
long since I saw them.” 

“Tt will be uncommonly nice for Bernard” (she always called 
him Bernard from the first) “to have a charming cousin for a 
chum,” said Miss Barton with a knowing nod. 

“Only it happens I like her the least of the lot,” he returned 
“T never feel at home with her.” 

“That is because you do not know her well enough,” cried 
May. “She is most generous and high-minded—her worst fault 
is being too much in earnest. I have known her for years, and 
have a right to speak.” 

“T daresay she is all that, but she is scarcely human enough 
for a‘low-minded fellow like me. I hope I shall find you here 
when I came back. Good-bye, Miss Riddell. Good-bye, Miss 
Barton. I feel I ought to call you Aunt, then my circle of 
female relatives would be complete ”—a slight pause—* Mother 
dear, good-bye ; make haste and get quite strong.” He kissed her 
tenderly, and went away, turning at the door to wave his hand 
to all. 

“Dear Madame Falk, how nice and kind and natural he is,” 
cried May impulsively. “I am so glad you have found him.” 
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“Rather that he has found me. I am ashamed to be so slow 
in giving him my heart, but he is good, and deserves my 
gratitude.” ) 

“T see a strong likeness to you at times, in expression, not 
features,” continued May. 

“That never struck you before,” said Madame Falk, laughing. 

+ * * * * * . 

Perhaps Carr’s greatest merit in May’s eyes on that particular 
occasion was that his departure coincided with her own arrival. 
It was most satisfactory to be able to record that fact in the 
letter she wrote to Ogilvie describing her prosperous journey and 
happy meeting with Madame Falk and her cousin, 

“T have a wonderful story to tell you about him when I re- 
turn, but it is too long fora letter,’ she concluded, adding that 
she should not trouble him with another until she was able to 
name the date at which she would be in London. 

It was very delightful to think when she woke that she would 
see the kind, familiar faces of her old friends as soon as she left 
her room, and as she dressed May looked back over the old days 
passed with her father ; she wished he had not been so dissatisfied 
with his career—with the world in general. Had he been 
happier, he would have been more sympathetic. She feared she 
was impatient, not forbearing and kind enough to him, and a 
sigh would swell her bosom, as she remembered how often a 
feeling of utter loneliness had chilled her when his incidental 
acts or words showed her how unimportant she was in his sight. 
Then, as ever when she recalled the past, life seemed to have 
begun for her from the day she knew Ogilvie ; she was so held 
down by the sense of her own insignificance, by her unattractive 
inferiority, that she had closed her heart and mind against every- 
one, as the only safeguard of her self-respect, when the gentle 
warmth of Ogilvie’s notice and appreciation seemed to create for 
her a new heaven and a new earth, to touch her intellect and 
heart alike with the fructifying electricity of comprehension and 
sympathy. From that time forward she began to have faith in 
herself, to feel something of a woman’s dignity instead of the 
sorrowful helplessness of an incompetent child. How could she 
help the kind of devotion she felt towards the man who was her 
mental maker, who had helped her to develop the strength 
which she now used to oppose him; for though she would not 
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admit it to the adamantine Euphemia, she: knew Ogilvie would 
have prevented her visit to Paris if he could. 

Here she was, however, and she must make it up with him as 
best she could ; she had done nothing wrong. 

Madame Falk had not risen when May went down, but she 
was looking better, as if refreshed by a good night. Miss Barton 
was walking about with a duster as usual, but this was mere 
form, for the ccusins had a second servant now, and Miss Barton 
averred that the two together were more trouble than they were 
worth. 

“Well, May, did you sleep—are you rested ?” 

“Quite so, Miss Barton. Nor did I dream of the wonderful 
fairyland into which your story plunged me yesterday. Surely 
the realms of romance never presented a more extraordinary 
story of re-union.” 

“T rather think rarely! It is, however (and thank God), a 
very Satisfactory reality, only I see Bernard will take his mother 
off to Australia, and I don’t see what is to become of me/ 
Even if I had a fortune to live upon here—which I haven’t—it is 
no joke to part with sucha companion as Esther has been! But 
I say nothing. Besides, it would make Bernard seem rather 
ridiculous if he imported a superfluous old woman like me.” 

“ And will Madame Falk like to go to the other side of the 
world ?” 

“T do not know—she is greatly changed. The sudden shock 
of Bernard’s appearing, the revival of the old grief, and chiefly 
the unexpected ease in money matters (her son is now arranging 
a large settlement on her that she may be quite independent), 
seems to have taken the strength out of her! You know that 
for many a year she daren’t relax, lest grim poverty might get 
the best of it ; now that is over she feels a sort of collapse. But 
never mind, plenty of money never hurt anyone, unless indeed 
it were a man inclined to drink and gamble. Esther will get 
used to it all, you'll see. I am longing to see Madame Zava- 
doskot, and tell her all about everything. She is going to 
England this year, I think. I am sorry she is away now you 
have come over.” 

May was not, but she kept that to herself. For some occult 
reason May did not like the charming Russian, perhaps because 
she was instinctively convinced that Madame Zavadoskoi was a 
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‘masked enemy in'spite of her soft: civility, her condescending 
notice. 

As soon as she thought Mademoiselle Perret’s disengaged 
midday hour had come, May set out for the Rue C——-; she 
had heard a good report of her little musical friend’s improved 
position. Her lessons were numerous, her classes well attended, 
she had a new and improved concierge, in fact, as is often the 
case, one small success had brought many. 

Mademoiselle had just finished her well-earned breakfast, and 
when, at May’s ring, she opened the door and saw who was 
waiting for admission she gave a scream of delight. 

“My little angel,” she exclaimed. “My poor, dear child! 
How did you come? Can you not endure the sadness of that 
sombre country any longer. Come in, come in. Have you break- 
fasted—Yes! Ah, you should have come to me first.” 

She embraced her young favourite many times, insisted on 

removing her hat to see how she looked, and poured forth a 
torrent of questions, most of which she answered herself. 
_ “Ah, then you have not come to remain—Dieu! How is 
that? You are not tied for ever to that millwheel, where you 
must weary yourself to death,” she said, when May explained 
that she had only come for a brief holiday. “ Madame Falk will 
never let you go back—Madame is a millionaire now! Figure 
to yourself what a romance, and such a tall, handsome man to 
come back to her out of the sea instead of the little fair-haired 
baby she lost, and, listen! I have the profoundest regard for 
our dear friend, she seems almost French in her delightful 
manner and folitesse, but she is English—English to the ends 
of her fingers! Imagine! in place of throwing herself into the 
arms of this beautiful young son, she hesitates, she demands 
proofs, she weeps, she thinks he does not replace the little baby- 
boy. Ah! Dieu! What extraordinary people you are! She 
leaves him knocking at the door of her heart, and finally only 
opens it an inch at a time to the poor, dear, adoring son who 
only asks for her love! It is inconceivable! absolutely incon- 
ceivable! And he loads her with gifts!” 

“Oh! Madame Falk is growing very fond of him, and it is 
delightful to see how happy he looks.” 

“ Naturally, when he has found so charming a mother ; and 
you, my little one, you will remain permanently with our dear 
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Madame Falk. You will not return to the melancholy house of 
the rich mees ?” 

“I must, mademoiselle. I have only a short holiday, and 
though I believe Madame Falk would readily give me shelter, I 
must work for myself.” 

“Bah! what is a bagatelle such as you would cost compared 
to the pleasure of having a daughter like you—for you would be 
a daughter, and they are rich—very rich!” 

“JT have no claim on them or on anyone,” said May, with a 
sigh. 

“Listen then, my child. If you would really prefer making 
your own existence to living in luxurious repose, come and join 
me. I could do with more help. You have had lessons, you have 
studied'in London, they tell me, but I fear the teaching there is 
of small use!” 

“ My master was an Italian,” returned May smiling. 

“Ah! good, good! Well then you could give me great help, 
and we would extend our business. You should have your 
pension with me, and a little something for clothes and pocket. 
Hey! how say you? It would make me very happy.” 

“And I should be happy with you—but dear Mademoiselle, I 
can undertake nothing at present—I must return to London before 
I do anything.” 

“ Ah, it isa pity!” sighed Mademoiselle Perret, her dark eager 
face clouding over. “But apparently you are not unhappy in 
that serious country. You look well, but very well. You have 
developed a figure—your air is more gracious.” Then followed a 
string of questions, and before May could answer half of them 
Mademoiselle glanced at the clock, “I go, my sweet child, I 
must fly. I shall be late for the beautiful American of the 
Boulevard Hausmann—and Madame her mother sits with her 
watch in her hand counting the seconds till I come—also while I 
stay.” 

“Then I will leave, dear good friend, but first, Madame 
Falk’s:message. She desires her love and hopes you will dine 
with her to-day. Just a partie carrée, no gentlemen.” 

“ Ah, with the greatest pleasure! We shall tell each other 
everything. My best thanks ; I shall be punctual ma belle, au re- 
votr—I must fly.” 

“Everyone is very good,” mused May as she walked slowly 
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back, “and Paris is lovely—I feel more at home here than 
London—but—” her thoughts grew vague as she felt, not without 
a prophetic sense of uneasiness, how intolerable the loveliest place 
on earth would be if she were cut off from Ogilvie’s presence. 
Believing implicitly as she did in the loyal constancy of his 
friendship, she could not help feeling that her happiness hung 
on a thread—a very frail thread. The waves of life, that often 
stormy sea, might sweep them apart at any moment—there was 
no tie of kinship, no claim of any kind on one side or the other, 
and though she could not help perceiving, in spite of Ogilvie’s 
caution and rare self-control, that it was a source of profound 
delight to be with her, she never allowed herself to doubt that 
she was secondary to his ambition, to his schemes for the future. 
Her reflections, however, ended as they generally did—in a firm 
determination to enjoy the present, and let the future take care 
of itself. 

The remainder of her holiday was most agreeably spent. 
Madame Falk rapidly improved in health, and they drove out 
almost every day in the Bois, and in the charming environs of 
Paris. 

Madame Falk even began to do a little work, and when her 
cousin remonstrated with her replied that there was nothing so 
exhausting as idleness. 

“Do you know, May, I think I shall try to train you in 
journalism! I know you hate idleness and dependence as much 
as I do myself, suppose you try to slip into my place ?” 

“T should like it very much,” said May, “but to do your work 
I should have to live in Paris. 

“Why not? You have not adopted London as your dwelling- 
place for ever and a day ?” 

“No,” returned May, colouring, “but I cannot leave it yet. I 
must stay and save up a little.” 

“ My dear, your only chance is to stay and take up the running 
now !” 

“You must see what you can make of me during the next ten 
days, and, if I seem promising, why, we will think seriously of 
the idea, but I fear—I fear I should never be equal to such a 
task!” 

“I do not see why you should not be, but as you say you 
must try.” 
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«“In any case I must return to London and consult my. 
guardian,” was May’s ultimatum. 

_ “Don’t call him your guardian,” cried Miss Barton, who as- 
sisted at this discussion ; “that is all nonsense, and affectation, and 
tends to sentimentality. He is just a useful friend, and of course 
you are right to tell him your plans, but he has no right to 
interfere with them.” 

“ He has been so wonderfully kind and helpful to me that it 
would be most ungrateful of me to do anything without con- 
sulting him,” said May gravely. “Besides being an excellent 
adviser—he knows everything.” 

“Oh, no doubt he is very capable and has been very good to 
you,” observed Madame Falk. “I would certainly mention my 
suggestion to him if I were you; you could write it, you know.” 

“ Mr. Ogilvie has not answered the letter I sent from this, and 
I trouble him with as few as pcssible, but I shall certainly talk 
to him about your scheme when | go back.” 

“It is evident you are determined to return,” said Miss 
Barton with a sniff. 

“T must,” replied May steadily. 

‘Come then, give me my note-book, I have jotted down a 
few bits about books and authors, it is all I can do now; you 
read them over, and see if you can put them into readable 
form. To-morrow we will take some notes in the Bois, and 
you shall try to record them.” 

“Yes, dear Madame Falk. I shall be very glad to make 
the attempt.” 

A day or two after this discussion came the letter from 
Ogilvie for which May had begun to pine. It was cool and 
short, so were almost all his communications, but this one 
especially. He had been a good deal surprised to find she 
had taken such a sudden flight to Paris, and feared that a 
lonely journey was rather a high price to pay for a holiday. 
He had been to see Miss Macallan, who hoped May would 
return at the appointed time, for she (Miss Mac) missed her 
much. “ Let me know the exact date of your return,” he 
concluded, “ and if you have heard lately from the Conroys.” 
_ There was something in the tone of this letter which wounded 
May—a tinge of indifference. If Ogilvie was really displeased 
with her and withdrew the delightful confidence—the veiled 
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tenderness—he had hitherto shown her—how was she to livé ? 
She was half-frightened at the intense pang of such an 
anticipation—and she began to long for a glimpse of his face, 
where, at a glance, she could perceive his mood. 

As he asked for information, she lost no time in giving it, 
adding a question that gave him a curious thrill. “ Are you 
really displeased with me?” He resisted his strong tempta- 
tion to write to her by return, and resolutely kept her waiting 
for three days before she received the following lines: 


“Yes, I am quite furious—and have stored up, ready to be 
delivered on your return, the most immense scolding you have 
ever received from your sincere friend—PIERS OGILVIE.” 


A threat which had the remarkable effect of restoring light to 
May’s eyes, and smiles to her lip. 

The remainder of May’s holiday was all pleasure, but the best 

day of all was the day she said good-bye to her faithful friends, 
and set her face Londonwards. During the week which followed 
the letter, which contained what she saw meant plenary abso- 
lution from Ogilvie, there had been more than one letter from 
Carr, who seemed to be enjoying himself very much, and was 
delighted with the cordial reception given to him by his new 
relatives. Frances had undertaken his literary and philosophical 
education, and expressed a wish to visit him in Australia if his 
mother went out there. He had partly promised to visit them 
early in the summers, when they expected Madame Zavadoskoi, 
and they hoped Madame Falk would join them also. He always 
enquired kindly for May, and enjoined his mother to prevent 
her return to London. But all attempts to carry out this injunction 
failed. 
* * * + + . . 
- Though later in the season, May had a less tranquil passage 
than when she crossed before, and she felt a good deal fatigued 
on reaching Granby Road. 

Miss Macallan seemed more “ dour,” more cast-iron than ever, 
the dining-room grimmer and barer; but the young servant 
seemed right glad to have her back, and even Miss Macallan 
deigned to say she was not sorry the holiday was over. 

“ Ye see, you've just got me into the bad habit of having all my 
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notes and bits o’ writing done for me, and you must just stay at 
home and do the work you have undertaken for many months 
to come.” 

“Very well, Miss Macallan,” returned May, good-humouredly. 

“Here’s a note from Mr. Ogilvie for you. I can tell you he 
wasn’t very well pleased at your going off in that sudden, unfore- 
seen sort of way.” 

“I am afraid he was not,” said May, dying to get away and 
read her note by herself. 

“ Aye, and I think it right to tell you he is going to give you 
a very serious talking to, but he is uncommon considerate, for he 
says it would be too hard on you to have sch a talking to before 
a third person, so I have just told Jessie to show him up to the 
drawing-room whenever he comes. It’s fine and warm now, and 
you'll no need a fire. My word May; but you are a fortunate 
lassie to be so cared for and thought about by a man that will, may 
be—be Prime Minister o’ England one of these days, for, if he 
goes into Parliament , 

An expressive pause indicated that no words were adequate 
to tell the height to which he might attain. 

“Believe me, I am very grateful,” said May quietly, “and I 
hope when I have had my punishment, I may be forgiven.” 

“Of that I have no doubt. And I hope you'll lay the lesson 
to heart.” 

When May retreated to her room and opened her letter she 
found it contained a few lines, in which Ogilvie said that he was 
greatly pressed with work, but would contrive to run up and see 
her that evening, perhaps about seven. If he did not appear 
she must set his absence down to unavoidable business. 

Feeling tired and restless, May thought she would try what sleep 
would do to restore her. 

Glancing round the cold, unlovely room, as she let down the 
blinds to ensure partial darkhesss, she thought how dreadful it 
would be to return to such an abode if there was no friend like 
Ogilvie there to lean upon! The prospect of seeing him made 
her heart beat, and she feared would prevent her obtaining the rest 
she sought ; but the fatigue of healthy youth provides for its own: 
recuperation, and sleep stole caressingly over her, while she still 
feared it would not come. Then she knew no more till Agatha’s 
yoice roused her, saying : 
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“If you please, miss, dinner will be ready in ten minutes.” 

“What, so soon!” cried May, startled. “Oh, I shall make all 
possible haste.” She rose, feeling greatly refreshed, and found 
Miss Macallan in an amiable mood, and desirous of some in- 
formation respecting the French Protestant Ministers. What 
were their views as to “free will” and “ predestination,” and 
what might their salaries be? On these topics they managed a 
very fair amount of conversation. 

In the afternoon Miss Macallan went to take tea with the 
Scotch Minister’s wife, the nearest approach to an intimate friend 
she possessed. 

May unpacked her box and arranged her belongings, putting 
on a pretty gauzy black dress, of which Madame had made her 
a present, and tied up her rich golden-brown hair with some 
black ribbon in the latest Parisian-style. As seven o'clock ap- 
proached she grew more and more nervous. Of course, he 
might not come at all, but—she felt as if she could not bear 
such a disappointment. So she would hope to the last ; and it 
was not quite seven yet. 

A knock at her door. 

“Mr. Ogilvie is in the drawing-room, miss,” said Agatha. 

The next moment her hand was on the lock of the drawing- 
room door. She paused to collect herself, and then went in. 

Ogilvie was standing in the middle of the room, and she was 
immediately struck with the worn look of his face, the light in 
his deep-set eyes. 

He came forward and took May’s hand, which she held out 
with a smile, in a close, warm grasp, laying his other hand 
over it; she tried to speak, but the words did not come. Ogilvie 
was silent, while he gazed at her as if he would gather some 
knowledge, some secret which he did not care to ask. May 
trembled, for she felt that she was in the presence of emotion 
sternly repressed, but none the less strong. 

“May!” exclaimed Ogilvie, still keeping her hand, “you are 
trembling! What disturbs you ?” 

“TI suppose I am frightened at the tremendous scolding you 
have stored up for me.” 

“Do you really think I could speak harshly to you ?” he asked, 
slowly relaxing his hold. “I was startled at your independence ; 
but I remembered I had virtually agreed to your visiting 
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Madame Falk—and—I have missed you more even than I 
expected, my sweet friend.” 

“It is very good of you to say so.” 

“Do not speak to me in conventional phrases, May. You 
know it is an infinite refreshment to me to come and talk to 
you, and feel the balm of your truthfulness.” He stopped, drew 
his hand over his brow, then he laughed, and said in his more 
ordinary tone, “ The fact is I have been rather overdone, and I 
have but a short time to stay. I wanted to see, with my own 
eyes, that you were safe, and within reach. Tell me, have you 
enjoyed yourself?” 

“TI will tell you everything, but do sit down, you are very 
tired,” and she drew forward the easiest chair for him, and 
placed herself near. Yet their talk did not flow very freely. 
They did not seem to need many words, still Ogilvie soon heard 
all that was to be told of May’s holiday. 

“You-are looking all the better for it,” he said, “now that 
your colour has come back. You were so white when you came 
in, that you frightened me. Now as to your wonderful story, 
I think I have heard it. Madame Zavadoskoi detailed it in a 
long letter I had from her this morning. She wrote from St. 
Remo, where Mr. Conroy told her the whole romance of 
young Carr’s parentage.. Now, May, I must go. You shall 
hear to-morrow, or next day, when I can steal an hour or two 
for a little glimpse of heavenly confidence. I dare not stay now. 
Good night, May. Remember, you are never to run away from 
me again,” 


(To be continued.) 
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Famous Poets. 


III. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


THERE is no more instructive chapter in the history of modern 
literature than that which illustrates the career of Oliver Gold- 
smith. He was born at a small old parsonage house in the 
lonely Irish village of Pallas, in the county of Longford, in 
Ireland, on the roth of November, 1728. 

He was the fifth among seven children of the Rev. Charles 
Goldsmith, who, without. adequate means for the support of a 
family, having only forty pounds a year, had married, early in 
life, Anne, the daughter of the Rev. Oliver Jones, who was 
master of the school at Elphine, to which he had gone as a boy. 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” and the clergyman described in the 
“Deserted Village,” are characters drawn by Goldsmith from 
the virtues and foibles of his own father. 

When Oliver was two years old, his father succeeded to the 
living of his wife’s uncle, which increased his income to two 
hundred a year, and the family moved to a respectable house 
and farm on the verge of the pretty little village of sae in 
the county of Westmeath. 

The future poet was accounted a dull child; he was taught 
his letters by a dependent of the family, and he often spoke, in 
after years, of his stupidity ; but his sister also relates that “he 
began to scribble verses when he could scarcely write, and 
showed a fondness for books and learning.” At the age of six 
he was sent to the village school, which he has immortalized in 
verse, kept by Mr. Byrne, an old quarter-master in the wars of 
Queen Anne. He left that place without having acquired much 
learning, but it is thought that here some of his wandering 
habits were implanted in him, also a taste for song. It was at 
this school he contracted the small-pox, which nearly proved 
mortal, and left deep and indelible traces on his face, and un- 
fortunately he, at this time, was sent to school at Elphine, in 
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Roscommon, where his companions, who were strangers, treated 
him with unkindness, and made rude jests on his appearance. 
While at this school he lodged with his uncle John, and is 
described as “a stupid, heavy blockhead, little better than a 
fool, whom every one made fun of.” This bitter experience left 
traces on his mind which were never effaced, and though all 
confessed that his heart was kind and gentle, and his temper 
cheerful and agreeable, yet he had the most unaccountable 
alternations of gaiety and sadness all his life. Like many 
others, he seemed to possess two natures, ever struggling one 
against the other. 

That Oliver was not so stupid as represented the following 
anecdote will testify. 

“Why, Noll,” exclaimed a visitor at his uncle’s, “you are 
become a fright! When do you mean to get handsome 
again!” 

Oliver kept silence,and the speaker repeated his question with 
a worse sneer. 

“JT mean to get better when you do!” answered the goaded 
boy. 

The common saying was that “the Goldsmiths were a strange 
family ; they rarely acted like other people; their hearts were 
always in the right place, but their heads seemed to be doing 
anything but what they ought.” And it seems as if Oliver in- 
herited some of their failings, as his extravagance and carelessness 
in money matters shows, also his want of worldly wisdom, but 
we must always remember that he was never rightly guided or 
controlled, and so judge his defects with leniency. At the age 
of eleven he was removed to a school at Athlone, where he 
stayed two years, and then went to a school at Edgeworthstown, 
kept by the Rev. Patrick Hughes, where he remained more than 
three years,and where he made some friends who have described 
him in their letters as “quick to take offence, but even more 
ready to forgive; of awkward manners, and very ugly, and 
particularly fond of boyish sports, also vain, with a disposition 
to swagger, which afterwards displayed itself in love of fine 
clothes and in other forms.” 

His school-days came to an end at the age of seventeen. It 
was intended, at first, to apprentice him to a trade, but on the 
1ith June, 1745, he was entered a sizar of Trinity College, 
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Dublin, and there most speedily he earned that experience 
which, on his elder brother consulting him on the education of 
his son, prompted him to answer thus: “If he has ambition 
strong passions, and an exquisite sensibility of contempt, do not 
send him to your college, unless you have no other trade for 
him except your own.” His uncle, Contarine, who was an 
excellent man, assisted him with advice and pecuniary aid, and 
was the only member of the Goldsmith family who took pains 
with Oliver, or felt any real interest in him. Little went well 
with the poet’s life at college. He had a menial position, a savage 
brute for tutor, and few inclinations to the study exacted. At the 
worst he had as he himself describes it, “a knack of getting 
into trouble, and a knack of hoping at the same time to get 
out of it,” and while at college he exhibited no specimens of 
that genius which his maturer years displayed. 

“He showed to great disadvantage in the class-rooms, and was 
of a low-sized, thick, robust, ungainly figure, lounging about the 
college courts on the wait for misery and ill-luck.” The name 
of Oliver Goldsmith may still be seen, scratched by himself upon 
a window-pane, in the rooms he inhabited. None of his friends 
appear to have given him any help or assistance, although in 
after-days, when Oliver was a famous man, they liked to talk of 
their past acquaintance with him. 

After he had been at college a year and a half, his father 
died suddenly, and then he lost the meagre sum advanced for 
his maintenance, and in future had nothing to depend upon but 
small gifts from his uncle Contarine, petty loans from his 
friends Beatty and Bryanton, or what he obtained by pawning 
his books. He wrote street-ballads for five shillings apiece, 
and sold them to save himself from starving, and would walk out at 
night to hear them sung. But though in such sad plight, Oliver’s 
kind heart was touched with pity for the sufferings of others 
worse off than himself, and he would often give away the money, 
he had in this way earned, to some starving wretch. It is said 
that to one poor woman with five children, he gave the blankets 
from his own bed, taking them to the college-gate, and giving 
them to her. 

Wilder, his tutor, was a “ learned savage,” whose brutality rose 
even to personal violence towards Goldsmith, who grew 
hardened and reckless, and his career at college was proclaimed 
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a wretched failure. At last he ran away, and for three days 
lived upon a shilling, and afterwards sold nearly all his clothes 
to save himself from dying of hunger; but his brother hearing 
of his state, went to him with assistance, and persuaded him to 
return to college. There he still continued the same unhappy 
life, and was again the butt of the merciless tutor. 

An anecdote, often told in conversation by Bishop Percy, 
shows the amusement he caused by his slowness of compre- 
hension. “ Wilder, called on Goldsmith, at a lecture, to explain 
the centre of gravity, which, on getting no answer, he proceeded 
himself to explain; calling out harshly to Oliver at the close; 
‘ Now, blockhead, where is your centre of gravity?’ The answer, 
which was delivered in a slow, hollow, stammering voice, and 
began, ‘Why, doctor, by your definition, I think it must be——’ 
disturbed every one’s centre of gravity in the lecture-room ; and 
turning the laugh against Wilder, turned down poor Oliver.” 
This college bully came to a violent death some time afterwards 
in a dissolute brawl. Oliver took his degree in 1749, and his 
name stands lowest on the list of graduates who passed on that 
day. 

Goldsmith now returned to his mother’s house; where all his 
relatives entreated him to enter the church; and though he felt 
no inclination for that calling, yet, he, in order to please them, 
consented to withdraw his objections, but being only twenty-one 
had two years to wait, and he passed them at Ballymahon, 
where he assisted his brother Henry with his school, and wrote 
verses to please his uncle Contarine; while his evenings were 
spent, at an old inn, in singing songs, story-telling, and playing 
whist with some friends; he also amused himself by playing 
the flute. His sister, Mrs. Hodson, says “he had no liking for 
the clerical profession” ; he knew the remuneration for valuable 
labour to be poor; however, when he applied to the Bishop of 
Elphine, he was refused, for which many reasons are assigned, 
but it seems most likely that he had neglected the course of 
study necessary for his qualification. 

His uncle Contarine now procured him a tutorship to a Mr. 
Flinn, which lasted a year, at the end of which time he returned 
to Ballymahon, with thirty pounds, and a good horse. He was 
not very well received, so he started for Cork, intending to go to 
America, but came back again in six weeks, having spent his 
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money, and changed his horse for “a lean beast, to which he 
had given the name of Fiddleback.” His mother refused to 
entertain him, so he went to his brother’s house, and there 
remained for some time. 

It was now resolved that Oliver should begin to keep terms at 
the Temple; and for London, accordingly, he set out by way of 
Dublin. His uncle Contarine gave him fifty pounds, but his old 
luck followed him. In Dublin he was fleeced of all his money 
at a gaming-table, and the prodigal son returned home once 
more in disgrace and affliction. But there is a love which 
“suffereth long and is kind,” and such a love was his uncle 
Contarine’s. 

The graceless lad was again equipped, and sent to Edinburgh 
to study medicine, where it is tolerably certain that any celebrity 
he may have attained in the schools, was not worth remarking 
beside his social reputation as a teller of good stories, and 
capital singer of good Irish songs. He had many mortifications, 
and in a letter to his cousin Bryanton, expressed himself thus: 
““An ugly and a poor man is society only for himself; and such 
society the world lets me enjoy in abundance; but I sit down 
and laugh at the world, and at myself, the most ridiculous object 
in it.” He also wrote some grateful letters to his uncle 
Contarine at this time. “Thou best of men!” he exclaims, 
“may heaven guard and preserve you, and those you love!” and 
this shows that, though he did not profit by it, he valued his 
uncle’s unceasing kindness to him. 

He now proceeded to Leyden to complete his studies, where 
he acquired a smattering of chemistry and anatomy, and 
renewed his acquaintance with the gaming-table. His principal 
means of support were as a teacher; but’ the difficulty of 
teaching English when he knew nothing of Dutch, appears to 
have made it a sorry calling, for he encountered every form of 
distress, and after remaining at Leyden for two years, he left it, 
and set out to-make the tour of Europe on foot, with one spare 
shirt, a flute, and a borrowed guinea. It was during this tour, 
and amid the’majestic scenery of Switzerland, that, our “ philo- 
sophic vagabond” wrote the first sketch of his greatest poem, 
“The] Traveller.” “The desire of extensive travel,” says his 
sister, “had always been a kind of passion with him ;” and his 
friend, Dr. Glover, states that Goldsmith “at that time possessed 
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a body capable of sustaining every fatigue, and a heart not 
easily terrified at danger, and this ingenuous, unfortunate man 
became an enthusiast to the design he had formed of seeing the 
manners of different countries.” 

It was in 1755, that he started on his tour; his letters have 
perished, but his adventures, and the course of thought they 
suggested, can be traced in his writings, and it was always said 
that the wanderings of the “philosophic vagabond” in “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” had been suggested by his own. He 
frequently used to talk of his “ distresses on the Continent, such 
as living on the hospitalities of the friars in convents, sleeping in 
barns, and picking up a kind of mendicant livelihood by the 
German flute with great pleasantry.” In his first edition of 
“Polite Learning,’ Goldsmith writes, “Countries wear very 
different appearances, to travellers of different circumstances. 
A man who is whirled through Europe in a post-chaise, and the 
pilgrim who makes the grand tour on foot, will form very 
different conclusions.” 

At Louvain, where he stayed for some time, he took the 
degree of Medical Bachelor, became acquainted with its pro- 
fessors, and informed himself of its modes of study ; he says, “I 
always forgot the meanness of my circumstances when I could 
converse upon such subjects.” He also spent some time at 
Brussels, and noted all the objects of interest on his way ; many 
allusions are made to these travels in his “Animated Nature.” 
He also found his flute very serviceable in procuring him food 
and shelter for the night, and he writes, “whenever I approached 
a peasant’s house towards evening, I played one of my most 
merry tunes.” 

When Oliver arrived in Paris, he rested for a short time, and 
his resources, for some unexplained reason, were improved 
although his appeals to his relations were productive of no 
benefit to him; but in his obligations to his friends for 
pecuniary assistance, he always showed great indifference, and 
the worst points of his character, and he boasted that there was 
hardly a kingdom in Europe in which he did not owe money. 
He acted as tutor to a young man of fortune—(nephew to a 
pawnbroker, and articled clerk to an attorney), who was heir to 
a large fortune in the West Indies, but who was a perfect miser ; 
he would never visit any place, worth seeing, unless he was 
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assured no charge would be made, and all his thoughts were 
directed to the saving of money. 

While abroad Goldsmith made the acquaintance of Voltaire, 
and many other celebrities. At Padua he is supposed to have 
stayed a few months, and here it is asserted that he received his 
degree. He returned to England in 1756 without a farthing in 
his pocket. His kind uncle died while he was in Italy, and he 
was now in extreme distress ; he had no character to give when 
trying to procure an engagement, and it was with much difficulty, 
and not till after a long delay, that he succeeded in obtaining 
employment as shopman to achemist. From this situation he 
was rescued by the kindness of an old friend, Dr. Sleigh. 
Goldsmith says, “I found his heart as warm as ever, and he 
shared his purse and friendship with me during my continuance 
in London.” With the doctor’s help, he now tried, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to establish himself in medical practice; he was poor 
physician to the poor, and earned a mere nothing. Beatty, an 
old schoolfellow, met him at this time—wandering about the 
streets, dressed in an old suit of green and gold, but he would not 
own his poverty. At last, he was successful in obtaining, 
through the interest of Samuel Richardson, the author of 
“Clarissa,” the post of reader and corrector to the press in 
Salisbury Court, and was admitted sometimes to the circle of 
Richardson’s friends. 

In 1757, he obtained the post of usher in a school, kept by Dr. 
Milner, a dissenting minister at Peckham, whose daughter has 
told many interesting anecdotes of Goldsmith. She says, “ He 
was very good-natured, played all kinds of tricks on the servants 
and the boys, of which he had no lack of return in kind ; told 
entertaining stories, was cheerful both in the family and with the 
young gentlemen of the school, and amused everybody with his 
flute and practical jokes.” But the general picture conveyed by 
Miss Milner’s recollections was sad ; Oliver’s salary was generally 
spent before obtained ; and when her mother observed to him, 
“ You had better, Mr. Goldsmith, let me keep your money for 
you, as I do for some of the young gentlemen,” he replied, “ In 
truth, Madam, there is equal need.” This was the bitterest time 
of Goldsmith’s life. He described, in “The Bee,” what he had 
known too well, and writes, “The usher is generally the 
laughing-stock of the school. Every trick is played upon him ; 
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the oddity of his manners, his dress, or his language, is a fund of 
eternal ridicule ; the master himself cannot avoid joining in the 
laugh now and then, and the poor wretch, eternally resenting 
this ill-usage, lives in a state of war with all the family.” He 
was obliged to sleep in the same bed as the French teacher, 
“who disturbed him for an hour every night in papering his 
hair ; and smelt worse than a carrion with his rancid pomatums, 
when he laid his head beside him on the bolster.” 

Goldsmith was now glad to embrace an offer made to him by 
Dr. Griffiths, to contribute to the “ Monthly Review ” for a salary, 
and board and lodging in the doctor’s house. He made an agree- 
ment with him for a year, and thus in his twenty-ninth year was 
launched on the stormy path of literature. “At that time, to 
become an author, was to be treated as an adventurer; a man 
had only to write, to be classed with what Johnson calls the 
lowest of all human beings, the scribbler for party. Nor was 
this injustice, the work of the vulgar or unthinking; it was 
strongest in the greatest of living statesmen. If anyone had 
told William Pitt that a new man of merit, called Goldsmith, 
was about to try the profession of literature, he would have 
turned aside in scorn. It had been sufficient to throw doubt 
upon the career of Edmund Burke, that in this very year, he 
opened it with the writing of a book.” * 

Periodicals were the fashion of the day, and Goldsmith wrote 
them to keep away hunger, but he never publicly owned what 
he had written. A critic of the profounder sort he never was ; 
indeed criticism of that order was little known, and seldom 
practised in hisday. Having quarrelled with Mrs. Griffiths, he 
threw up his situation, and once more faced the world, friendless 
and alone. After some months of privation, he applied to Dr. 
Milner, and was again installed as usher in his school, and again 
endured contempt, suffering,and many forms of care. Dr. 
Milner saw what he endured, and used his influence to obtain 
for him an appointment to one of the factories in India. In 
order to meet the expenses of his outfit, Goldsmith published by 
subscription, his “Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Literature in Europe.” But owing to his inability to pass the 
necessary examination, his Indian appointment was cancelled, 
and he devoted himself anew to literary work. 


* “Forster's Life of Goldsmith.” 
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He now removed to lodgings in Green Arbour Court, between 
the Old Bailey and the site of Fleet Market; “a square of tall 
miserable houses, the very intestines of which seemed turned 
inside out, to judge from the old garments and frippery that 
fluttered from every window. It appeared to be a region of 
washer-women, and lines were stretched about the little square, 
on which clothes were dangling to dry.” He bribed the children 
to cease their noisy sports, by giving cakes or sweetmeats, or by 
a tune upon his flute, for which all the court assembled ; he 
would talk pleasantly with the poorest of his neighbours, and 
was long recollected to have greatly enjoyed the conversation of 
a working watchmaker in the court ; every night, he would risk 
his neck at those steep stone stairs; every day, for his clothes 
had become too ragged to submit to daylight scrutiny, he would 
keep within his dirty, naked, unfurnished room, with its single 
wooden chair and window bench. And that was Goldsmith’s 
home. 

.He now tried to obtain an appointment as hospital mate; an 
‘appointment sufficiently undesirable, to be found always tolerably 
easy to get by the duly qualified. His clothes were too ragged 
to show himself in them till nightfall, therefore he had no resource 
but to apply to Griffiths for assistance, who promised to become 
security to a tailor for a new suit of clothes, if Goldsmith would 
discharge his debt to him by writing four articles for the 
“Monthly Review.” To this Oliver consented, and equipped in 
his new suit presented himself before the examiners, but was 
found not qualified. Thus, this poor, unfortunate man saw each 
door of hope shut before him, but though all his bright visions 
faded one by one, and his spirit was broken with sorrow and 
adversity, yet he steadily toiled on. 

“ Sir,” said Johnson, “the man who has vigour may walk to 
the East just as well as to the West, if he happens to turn his 
head that way.” Goldsmith had walked now for many years 
through the valley of humiliation, but always plodding on 
towards the light, and though at last, after long delay, fortune 
smiled on him, and he enjoyed the honours of celebrity and fame, 
yet he had still a weary road to traverse before his goal was 
reached, and we now find him in great distress of mind, being 
burdened with debts afd*unable to pay them. In his extremity 
he pawned his fine suit of clothes, and applied to Griffiths for 
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help to save him from gaol. Griffiths, who was now a most 
prosperous man, made very hard terms with him ; he promised 
him twenty pounds for a “ Life of Voltaire,” and the price of the 
clothes to be deducted from that sum. He writes to his brother 
at this time: 


“You can scarcely conceive how much eight years of sorrow, 
anguish, and study, have worn me down. Imagine to yourself a 
pale, melancholy visage, with two great wrinkles between the 
eyebrows, with an eye disgustingly severe, and a big wig, and 
you may have a perfect picture of my present appearance. . 

I have passed my days among a parcel of cool designing beings, 
and have contracted all their suspicious manner in my own 
behaviour ; I should actually be as unfit for the society of my 
friends at home, as I detest that which I am obliged to partake 
of here. I can now neither share the pleasure of a revel, nor 
contribute to raise its jollity. I can neither laugh nor drink, 
have contracted a hesitating, disagreeable manner of speaking, 
and a visage that looks ill-nature itself; in short, I have thought 


myself into a settled melancholy and an utter disgust of all that 
life brings with it.” 


Goldsmith goes on to describe his feelings about his failures 
and disappointments, and then says: 


“You should have given me your opinion of the poem I sent 
you ; you remember I intended to introduce the hero of the poem 
as lying in a paltry ale-house. You may take the following 
specimen of the manner, which I flatter myself is quite original. 
The room in which he lies may be described somewhat in this 
way : 


‘* The window patch’d with paper, lent a ray 
That feebly shew'd the state in which he lay, 
The sandy floor, that grits beneath the tread : 
The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 
The game of goose was there exposed to view, 
And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew : 
The seasons fram’d with listing, found a place, 
And Prussia’s monarch shew’d his lamp-black face. 
The morn was cold ; he views with keen desire 
A rusty grate unconscious of a firey, 
An unpaid reck’ning on the frieze Was a, 
And five crack’d tea-cups dress'd the chimney board.” 


10* 
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And now imagine, after his soliloquy, the landlord to make 
his appearance, in order to dun him for the reckoning : 


‘* Now with that face, so servile and so gay, 
That welcomes every stranger that can pay, 
With sulky eye he smoak'd the patient man, 
Then pulled his breeches tight and thus began,” etc. 


“ All this, you see,” says Goldsmith, “is taken from nature. 
It is a good remark of Montaigne’s, that the wisest men often 
have friends with whom they do not care how much they play 
the fool.” When the “Manin Black” describes the change of 
good humour with which he went to his precarious meals ; how 
he forbore rants of spleen at his situation, ceased to call down 
heaven and the stars to behold him dining on a half-pennyworth 
of radishes, taught his very companions to believe that he liked 
salad better than mutton, laughed when he was not in pain, took 
the world as it went, and read his Tacitus for want of more 
books and company ; it shows that Goldsmith was not daunted 
by, all the miseries which surrounded him, and that he could 
turn aside the sharpest edge of poverty by losing himself in the 
pictures his imagination conjured up. The neat village ale-house 
of Auburn is no doubt the outcome of the paltry, slovenly pot- 
house of Drury Lane, and himself the hero of the various scenes 
depicted in his poems. No man ever put so much of his life into 
his writings as did Goldsmith, from his youth to the end of his 
career. 

He now supported himself by writing for the “ Critical Review,” 
and reviewing books for Griffiths and Smollett; he also con- 
tributed to “The Bee.” This magazine “consisted of a variety 
of essays on the amusements, follies, and vices in fashion, par- 
ticularly the most recent topics of conversation, remarks on 
theatrical exhibitions, memoirs of modern literature,” etc. He 
now wrote “ The Citizen of the World,” and contributed to “ The 
Busy Body,” “The Lady’s Magazine,” and others. 

At this time he became acquainted with Dr. Johnson ; he says, 
“This was a very grave personage, whom at some distance I 
took for one of the most reserved and even disagreeable figures 
I had ever seen ; but as he approached, his appearance improved ; 
and when I could distinguish him thoroughly, I perceived that in 
spite of the severity of ‘his brow, he had one of the most good- 
natured countenances that could be imagined.” 
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Fortune now seemed to take some notice of a man she had 
long neglected. The simplicity of Goldsmith’s character, the 
integrity of his heart, and the merit of his productions, procured 
him many friends, and at the end of 1760, he emerged from his 
mean apartments in Green Arbour Court, and took respectable 
lodgings in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, where he stayed 
for nearly two years. He had a constant levée of his distressed 
countrymen gathered round him, whose wants, so far as he was 
able, he always relieved ; he has often been known to leave him- 
self without a guinea, in order to help the necessities of others, 
and his thoughtlessness was so great that whatever he earned 
he always remained poor. He visited the pot-house clubs, 
attended the theatre, entertained his friends without the means 
of paying for it, and says, “Were I to be angry at men for being 
fools, I could here have found ample room for declamation ; 
but alas! I have been a fool myself,and why should I be angry 
with them for being something so natural to every child of 
humanity ?” 

Goldsmith gave a supper to inaugurate the event of his 
acquaintance with Johnson, who, it is well known, was remark- 
able for the untidiness of his dress, usually wearing a rusty 
brown suit, soiled shirt, loose knee-breeches, unbuckled shoes, 
and a little old unpowdered wig, looking very much like a 
beggar-man ; but he now appeared ina new suit of clothes, a 
new wig nicely powdered, and everything about him so perfectly 
dissimilar from his usual habits and appearance, that the friend 
who accompanied him to Goldsmith's lodgings could not help 
enquiring the cause of this singular change. 

“Why, sir,” said Johnson, “I hear that Goldsmith, who is a 
very great sloven, justifies his disregard of cleanliness and decency 
by quoting my practice; and I am desirous this night to show 
him a better example.” Campbell says, “Goldsmith is fond of 
enjoying the present, carcless of the future, his sentiments are 
those of a man of sense, his actions those of a fool ; his fortitude 
enables him to stand unmoved at the bursting of an earthquake 
yet his sensibility causes him to be affected by the breaking of 
a teacup.” 

Men were attracted by his “Chinese Letters,” and other 
works, and he wrote at last with more hope of fame and 
remuneration, but ill-health now fell upon him, and he was 
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ordered to Bath, where he wrote an amusing account of Beau 
Nash, not affixing his name to it, however. Neither did he do 
so to many other works. He says, “The only.way to make 
love xow, I have heard Mr. Nash say, was to take no manner 
of notice of the lady.” Johnson purchased this book, which 
shows his interest in Goldsmith, and is a proof of his friendship 
for him. The humorous Foote, Reynolds the painter, Wilkes 
(;arrick, Hogarth, and many other celebrated men, now all made 
the acquaintance of the poet. 

At the close of 1762, Goldsmith moved to lodgings in Islington, 
kept by Mrs. Elizabeth Fleming. There were still green fields 
and lanes in Islington, and here, away from the noise and bustle 
of Wine Office Court, he found walks where houses were not, 
and quiet hours that might be given to precious study. He was 
constantly occupied with work for publishers and booksellers, 
and yet he says, “ Whenever I write anything, I think the public 
make a point to know nothing about it.” It was here he wrote 
a “ History of England in a series of Letters from a Nobleman 
to his Son.” It had a great success, and passed through many 
editions, but it was not generally known to be Goldsmith’s 
work. In 1763, was founded The Literary Club, an association 
of celebrated men of the period; here Goldsmith did not shine 
to advantage, not only on account of his awkward manners and 
appearance, but from his love of finery, he made choice of dress 
that only made plainer the defects he wished to hide, and from 
self-love he exaggerated his faults as well as his virtues, and 
thus failed to make himself liked or understood; but that 
Goldsmith had more wit than people then supposed was shown 
by the answer he gave them when questioned about Boswell. 
“Who zs this Scotch cur at Johnson’s heels?” asked someone, 
amazed at their sudden intimacy. “He is not a cur,’ answered 
Goldsmith, “ You are too severe. He is only a burr. Tom Davis 
flung him at Johnson in sport, and he has the faculty of 
sticking.” 

In 1764, Goldsmith removed to a lodging on the library 
staircase of the Temple, and in few of the years of his life had 
he more struggles and distress than in this one, and yet in none 
did he accomplish so much for an enduring fame. Poverty 
pressed heavily upon him, and he was arrested for debt by his 
landlady. Johnson came to his aid and took a novel of his 
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composition to Francis Newberry, who purchased it for sixty. 
, pounds; this novel was the celebrated “ Vicar of Wakefield,” of 
which no book on record has obtained a wider popularity, and 
none is more likely to endure. It is designed to show us that 
patience in suffering, that persevering reliance on the providence 
of God, that quiet labour, cheerful endeavour, and an indulgent 
forgiveness of the faults and infirmities of others, are the easy 
and certain means of pleasure in this world, and of turning pain 
to noble uses. 

Soon afterwards “The Traveller” appeared; the poem had 
been, eminently and in a peculiar degree, written from personal 
feeling and observation ; and the course of its composition has 
been traced with the course of its author’s life. .The poem 
slowly worked itself into fame, but it is questionable if Gold-.. 
smith obtained much substantial benefit from the sale of it. At 
this time he practised as a physician for a little while, and gave 
way to his failing of vanity by dressing in a very fine manner. 
He wore purple silk small-clothes, a handsome scarlet roquelaire, 
buttoned close under the chin, a full dress professional wig, a 
sword, and a gold-headed cane. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thrale were great friends of the poet, and he 
now became almost a resident in the family at Streatham ;. but 
his debts were a constant source of worry to him always, and he 
was continually writing to provide means to set himself free 
from them ; he also eked out his necessities with hack employ- 
ment and parsimonious lendings, and dramatic labour, and now, 
produced his comedy of “The Good Natured Man,” which was 
very successfully performed by. Garrick at Covent Garden, 
Theatre. But Goldsmith had never really cause to be content, 
with his position among the men of his time, or with the portion 
of celebrity at any period during his life assigned to him. He 
was a very free talker, and that did some of the mischief. He 
was candid and simple enough to say aloud, what others would 
more prudently have concealed, but no man more thoroughly 
practised moderation, gentleness, and indulgence in his judg-. 
ments of others, “which are not qualities of a mean spirit, but 
virtues of a great and noble kind, and such as dignify our 
nature, as much as they contribute to our fortune and repose,” 
Goldsmith’s habit of living merely from day to day, beset 
every better scheme of life ; the difficulty with which he. earned 
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money never taught him its value. It is doubtful if the charge 
of gambling can be supported, to more than a very trifling 
extent ; but he was profuse in his generosity and entertainments, 
and threw away money that should have liquidated his debts. 
And yet manful were his endeavours, and he bore his troubles 
bravely with cheefulness and hope. Pope remarks that few men 
live at present, properly speaking ; but are preparing to live at 
another time, which may or may not arrive. 

Previous to the publication of his “ Deserted Village,” the 
bookseller had given him a note for one hundred guineas for the 
copy. The doctor mentioned this a few hours after to one of his 
friends, who observed it was a very great sum for so short a per- 
formance, “In truth,’—a favourite expression of Goldsmith’s— 
“TI think so too; it is much more than the honest man can 
afford, or the piece is worth. I have not been easy since I 
received it; I will therefore go back and return him his note.” 
This he actually did, and left it entirely to the bookseller to pay 
him according to the profits of the poem, which turned out very 
considerable. 

Goldsmith, in 1768, took a little cottage, and called it Shoe- 
maker’s Paradise, one of that craft having built it, and laid it 
out with flying Mercuries, sets d’eau, and other preposterous 
ornaments, though the ground it stood upon covered considerably 
less than half an acre; and it was here that the poet found the 
only spot where he could sit in peace without the terrors of 
arrest hanging over him. Here he wrote his “ History of Rome,” 
and continued his close friendship with Johnson, whom his friends 
often called “Ursa Major!” “ Ah,” said Goldsmith, when such 
expressions were repeated to him, “ they may say that! Johnson 
to be sure has a rough manner, but no man alive has a more 
tender heart. He has nothing of the bear but his skin.” It is 
clear that with the present year Goldsmith passed into greater 
expenses; used the influence of a popularity which never stood 
higher than now, to obtain means for thoughtless indulgence ; 
and involved himself in the responsibilities which afterwards 
overwhelmed him. 

With all his accomplishments and powers he does not appear 
to have been either wise or happy. Though simple,‘ most 
humane and generous, he was irritable, passionate, peevish and 
sullen; and spleen has run so high with him that he is said to 
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have “often left a party of convivial friends abruptly in the 
evening, in order to go home, and brood over his misfortunes.” 

He never lost his over-sensitive nature. Could he but have 
practised in his person any part of the exquisite address he 
possessed with his pen, not an objection would have been heard 
against him, but his vanity and uncouth manners were a source 
of annoyance to his friends, 

He wore his heart upon his sleeve. Attentions are cheaply 
rendered that win sympathy, and Goldsmith was prodigal of 
these ; and his genial ways, his hospitable habits, especially to his 
countrymen, were notorious. Day’s description of his appearance 
is as follows: “ He was short, about five feet six inches; strong, 
but not heavy in make, and rather fair in complexion ; his hair, 
such at least as could be distinguished from his wig, was brown. 
His features were plain, but not repulsive; certainly not so when 
lighted up by conversation. His face was round and pitted with 
the small-pox, and a somewhat remarkable projection of his 
forehead and his upper lip suggested excellent sport for the 
caricaturists ; the expression of benevolence, intelligence, and 
good humour predominated over every disadvantage, and made 
his face extremely pleasing.” 

Goldsmith’s health now began to fail, and he suffered from a 
disease (strangury) induced by sedentary habits; and to obtain 
relief from which he had recourse to James’ powders, a fashion- 
able medicine of the day. He had at this time several disputes 
with booksellers pending, and his circumstances were verging on 
positive distress. 

He worked hard to free himself, and continued writing. “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” a “Grecian History,” and his “ Animated 
Nature,” are among the most notable of his productions; but, 
no matter how much he earned, it was always spent before it 
was received, and his last days were made miserable by his 
debts. His illness was accompanied by low, nervous fever, and 
his medical man saw that if he persisted in taking his favourite 
remedy that it would be dangerous, However, all his per- 
suasions were of no avail, Goldsmith continued obstinate and 
took the powders, and from that time began to get worse. He 
was so weak and low that he had neither strength nor spirit to 
speak, 

A week passed, and then the end arrived suddenly. Strong 
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convulsions seized him and he sank rapidly, and expired on the 
4th of April, 1774, in the forty-sixth year of his age. His 
remains were interred in the burial ground of the Temple 
Church. Ata suggestion of Reynolds, a monument was placed 
to his memory in Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey, with an 
inscription written by Johnson. 

Goldsmith’s character was strongly illustrated by Pope in one 
line : 


‘* In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 
—~ cx G2 rw n> 


Missed and Won. 


By STEWART DAWSON. 
I. 


“AND so you're ruined, are ye, young gentleman?” enquired 
Uncle Ralph Digby, with some asperity, of his luckless nephew 


Archie Butler ; not that he was of an unkindly disposition, but 
that he regarded a modicum of severity as the due accompani- 
ment of the tale of distress that had just been poured into his 
ears, 

“ Broke, uncle—stony broke!” was the dismal response. 

“Um! ha! I suppose that means much the same thing. And 
what’s to be done now, eh?” 

“I—I don’t know,” replied Archie hesitatingly, “ that’s why I 
wanted to ask your advice, because with your experience——” 

“ [ve no experience of being broken stonily, Archie,” rejoined 
his uncle solemnly. “There was two thousand pound or there- 
abouts in cash and consols when your father died, and the lease 
of the house at Norwood fetched over three thousand—don’t 
interrupt me; I have a good memory for figures—and your 
father’s partner bought his share of the business for five thou- 
sand—ah, why. didn’t you stick toit, Archie? As fine a solicitor’s 
business as any in Lincoln’s Inn Fields!” 

“My father never brought me up to it, you may remember, 
uncle ; he wanted me to be——” 

“ Aye, aye, I remember, my boy ; your poor father had. ideas, 
of founding a county family—Butlers of Butler’s Castle, I 
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suppose, or suchlike rubbish; better have stuck you to a desk 
in his own office, or sent you out to me to Lisbon to learn the 
wine trade ; but there,” continued the old gentleman, noticing, 
by the pained expression of Archie’s face, that these strictures 
on his father’s conduct were by no means to his taste, “that’s all 
past and gone, no good crying over spilt milk. Your father left 
you ten thousand pounds, four hundred a year for ever, and 
you've spent it all in two years, and nothing to show for it, 
nothing whatever.” Uncle Ralph appeared quite disappointed 
that there was no more tangible evidence of ruin. “No notion 
how it’s gone, eh? Kept no accounts, of course?” 

“ No, uncle, except my bank pass-book.” 

“ Aye, Archie, let me see that ; so ‘ self,’ ‘ self, ‘ self? ‘ Guinney 
& Guinney, £56,” what! the tailors—£56 to a tailor, well, 7 
never!” and Uncle Ralph glanced at his own raiment, designed 
certainly more for use than ornament. “ Ah, well, as we said, 
spilt milk—what does it matter?” 

Archie listened approvingly, and decided that Uncle Ralph 
was taking a very creditably philosophical view of the situation. 

“« Carruthers, 430,’ ‘self, ‘Carruthers,’ ‘Carruthers,’ ‘self and 
Carruthers’ ; eh,” continued the old gentleman under his breath, 
“but Carruthers seems to have had the pickings of this pie. 
And who’s Carruthers, Archie—not another tailor? A hatter, 
or a hosier, maybe ?” 

“ Hatter, hosier, no, uncle!” replied Archie, smiling, in spite of 
his misery, at his uncle’s mistake. “Carruthers isn’t a trades- 
man ; we were at Harrow together; he is one of my dearest 
friends.” 

“Dearest? Aye, aye, Archie, dear enough—dear enough,’ 
returned the senior, with what seemed half a chuckle, half a 
sigh, as he ran his forefinger up and down the columns of the 
pass-book. “I hope you’ve none dearer. Here’s over £2,000 
worth of cheques in your dear friend’s name. What, in the 
name of dear friendship, do they stand for ?” 

“Well, it’s rather hard to explain. He and I went into a lot 
of things together.” 

“As partners?” 

“Well, not exactly partners ; there were no partnership deeds: 
Carruthers said documents only led to confusion in business 
matters.” 
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“And you believed him?” 

“ Naturally, uncle ; he had lots of experience, and I 

“Drew the cheques; and now you have the experience, and 
he--— Ah! the old story. And what were these precious 
schemes—horse-racing, stock-exchange ?” 

“No, uncle ; not gambling, art !” 

“Art ! what do you mean, my boy?” 

“Well, Carruthers and I held decided and,I suppose, some- 
what peculiar views on matters of art.” 

“ And they were—— ?” 

“That in all branches of art amateurs were capable of finer 
results than professionals, so we started a picture gallery for 
amateur painters, and a magazine for amateur authors.” 

“T wonder you didn’t have a hospital for amateur doctors and 
a church for amateur parsons !” 

“That would have been absurd, of course,” replied Archie 
loftily, but without advancing any argument as to where its 
absurdity differed from his own schemes. “ Unfortunately, the 
paying public did not respond to us as we had anticipated, and 
now the shutters are up at the magazine office, and there’sa 
man in possession at the picture gallery.” 

“And Carruthers—have you applied to him?” 

“ Yes, I have; but it’s no use asking him for money, uncle; he 
only laughs and says he has none; I’m sure he'd pay if he 
could, he’s the most generous fellow, lavish in tips, and gives 
cabmen just what they ask, or more—ah, you may shake your 
head, Uncle Ralph, but you don’t know Carruthers.” 

“T think I’ve met something like him before this, Archie. 
It’s easy to be free with your tips when you've the handling of 
another man’s cash ; I’m old-fashioned enough to prefer justice 
to generosity, if the two must be separated.. When I was last 
in England, Archie, a gentlemanly-looking young fellow tried to 
ease me of my purse, by what I was told they called the confi- 
dence trick, and I fancy your friend Carruthers plays the same 
game, but for higher stakes than my young acquaintance could 
afford. Well, Archie, you must have another shy at him 
though it may be trying to get blood out of a stone; but if he 
won't help you, your own kith and kin shan’t desert you, and 
now I think of it, you had better come along with me, whatever 
happens. You'll have a good long sea-trip,as I do not propose 
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to land at Lisbon on my return, but to continue my voyage to 
Rio, where I’m about to establish a branch. I expect to be in 
South America for nine or ten months, and if during that time 
your conduct meets with my approval, I’ve no doubt we shall 
manage to find something for you to do. /f Carruthers pays 
up you'll be none the worse for having a little capital in hand; 
and, however that may be, I’ve a notion you'll be safer with me 
in parts where there’s no great demand for amateurs and their 
work, so far as I’ve heard. Now to-day’s the 16th of July; I’m 
due in Bristol to-night, and I’ve half the big towns in the 
kingdom to run through in the next few days, but I sail back 
from Southampton by the Zusztanza, on the 26th. I’ve a free 
passage on board of her, and I can arrange for one for you ; the 
owner’s a personal friend of mine, as I ship all my wines by his 
line. So all you will have to do is to find your own way from 
London to Southampton by mid-day on the 26th ; I suppose 
Carruthers or no Carruthers, you'll be able to do that. Now, I 
must be off, so good-bye, my boy, till we meet on board; no, 
no, no thanks, you entertained your aunt and cousins very 
hospitably in London last winter, when you can’t have been as 


flush of coin as we thought you, and now it’s our turn, that’s 
all. Good-bye.” And the old gentleman bustled away to 
escape from the torrent of his nephew’s gratitude. 


Il. 


I DON’T exactly know how it happened that Archie missed his 
train at Waterloo on the 26th; many things may have caused 
the delay, in fact, many things did cause many delays that event- 
ful morning. Of course, having gone to bed unwontedly early, 
and having in consequence lain awake all the first part of the 
night, when he d@zd go to sleep he overslept himself; and equally 
of course, having over night, with great forethought, packed his 
razor and shaving apparatus generally at the very bottom of 
his portmanteau, and having consequently to get shaved on his 
way to the station, he found every barber’s chair beset by 
customers, each seeming in want of every ministration a hair- 
dresser can be called upon to bestow, shaving, hair-cutting, 
singeing, shampooing, and what not. Despairing at last of 
obtaining any attention, Archie had hurled himself into his 
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hansom, and even then might have been in time had his cabman. 
understood the topography of Waterloo Station ; but he didn’t ; 
and after first carrying his fare to the loop-line, and then utterly 
losing his way in attempting to explore the underground 
passage, he eventually arrived at the departure platform of the 
main line (whence, as all the world, except that particular 
cabman, knows one starts for Southampton) in time to enable 
Archie to watch the tail of the train by which he should have 
travelled disappearing in the direction of Vauxhall. 

Now this was a serious matter ; trains may be, and often are, 
missed ; and no great harm is done. But Archie’s case was 
different ; this train to him was all in all,and he had missed 
it, and therefore it was that he stood on the platform, staring 
blankly and ruefully at an automatic machine, as if he would 
extract sympathy or assistance from that which was only in- 
vented to supply chocolate or butter-scotch; for, in sooth, he 
was at his wits’ end. 

As Uncle Ralph wished it, he had made further application to 
Carruthers, and, as Uncle Ralph had anticipated, without result. 
He found his dear friend in the entrance hall of the Tarentine 
Club (an establishment noted for its good living and well- 
cushioned upholstery, where attention to creature comforts was 
cultivated as a fine art), carefully fitting an orchid into his button- 
hole—a west-end florist sent him per contract three orchids a day. 
To detect the slight shade of annoyance that passed over 
Carruthers’ face on recognising his visitor would have required 
a sharper observer than Archie, who received in perfect good 
faith the somewhat exaggerated bonhomie of his subsequent 
welcome. Stephen Carruthers could see as far into a millstone 
as most people, and shrewdly suspecting the nature of Archie’s 
errand, with no little sagacity invited him to lunch; to dun your 
friend for money, even if justly owing, is at best an embar- 
rassing task, doubly so when, as in this case, his victuals choke 
your petition. Archie, however, managed somehow to plead 
his cause, and emboldened, partly perhaps by the lunch and 
partly by desperation, pleaded it more urgently than he had 
ever done before ; but Stephen Carruthers put aside his pleas 
with a half-contemptuous laugh. 

“ My dear Butler,” he said, in tones of quiet and not unamused 
reproof, “I can hardly tell whether you’re joking or not, but I 
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must entreat you, if you’re in earnest, to be a bit more sensible ; 
and if you’re chaffing to put a little more fun into it.” 

“I’m serious right enough, you know that, Carruthers. You 
owe me over £2,000; well, over that.” 

“Deuce of a head you’ve got for figures, Archie; it’s a great.” 
gift—now if I try a simple job like marking a game of billiards 
I make such a lot of mistakes——” 

“Tt’s not very difficult to tell the amount when my pocket’s 
full of your I O U’s,” retorted Archie, not a little nettled by his 
friend’s airy treatment of his just claims. “There they are,” he 
continued, producing a very respectable little sheaf of promissory 
documents, and spreading them by his side ; “now, what do you 
mean to do with them ?” 

“ As those little autographs are by right of purchase yours, 
not mine, it would be the height of bad taste on my part to 
propose dealing with another man’s property: but if I might be 
allowed to advise you in the matter, I should recommend your 
lighting your pipe with them.” 

“Good advice from your point of view, no doubt,” rejoined 
Archie. 


“ What better can you suggest from your own?” 

“Surely if you drive me to anything unfriendly, I can go for 
you on that paper.” 

“Yes, you can do that,” Carruthers admitted without hesi- 
tation. 


“ And recover the amount due on it.” 

“Well that,” Carruthers opined, “ was not so easy.” 

“But hang it on the face of those I O U’s.” 

“ Quite so, my dear Butler, and if on the face of them, or the 
back of them, or anywhere else we could find the cash for the 
purpose I’d pay you back this minute. What the dickens 
would you have me do? You can go at me as hard as 
you like, though what good it'll do you to sell up a man who 
lives in lodgings and owns nothing in the world but a port- 
manteau and a hat-box, I can’t for the life of me see.” 

“But, hang it all, you owe me so much; there it is in black 
and white ; and if, as you say, you haven’t the money to pay 
you'll have to prove it—isn’t that the law?” queried Archie, a bit 
shaken in his attack. 

“T think not,” replied Carruthers blandly; “at least theoreti- 
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cally it may be, but I believe what practically happens is this; 
if you say I have the money to pay with, you'll have to prove 
that you’re correct, which is a distinction not without a difference 
from the law as laid down by you. You see, these little jobs 
cost the deuce of a lot in time and money.” 

“What! do you mean to say that x 

“T don’t know much about the law of debtor and creditor, at 
least, not from the creditor’s point of view,” remarked Carruthers 
modestly, “ but I’ve always had an idea that a petition in bank- 
ruptcy is an expensive luxury—runs you into three figures in 
no time, I fancy. Come, come, what’s the good of grumbling 
because I don’t pay you something I haven’t got? Put those 
beastly things in your pocket before the waiter sees them. I'll 
redeem ’em as soon as I have any money, give you my word I 
will. If ever you find me with a couple of thousand about me, 
just come upon me for them, and they’re yours. Now, let’s 
change the subject, old fellow, its getting tedious ; have a liqueur, 
proper thing after peaches, I believe. No? Well, perhaps 
you're right, the young and innocent shouldn’t start on liqueurs 
so early. Bill, waiter! Ah—yes, keep the change, something 
for yourself, you know.” Carruthers always tipped club-waiters 
in flat defiance of all regulations. “I’m off to Hurlingham, will 
you come? No again! disagreeable chap you are; no pleasing 
you to-day. Hurlingham, cabby. Give you ten shillings if you’re 
there in twenty minutes, without killing anyone or being 
summoned for furious driving. Ta-ta, Archie.” 

And Carruthers was off ; leaving Archie to ponder on the club 
steps, whether what he had heard was the truth, and to decide 
that, whether it were or not, he could not afford to discover. 

And so it came to pass that on that 26th of July aforesaid, 
Archie Butler came to Waterloo Station to take the early train 
to Southampton—and missed it. 

Rousing himself at last from the stupor which had been the 
first effect of the shock, he took a few turns up and down the 
platform, and tried calmly to face the altered state of his affairs. 

“By Jove,” so his thoughts ran, “this is a go; the last straw, 
and no mistake. Uncle Ralph does the right thing with a 
vengeance, and gives a fellow a leg-up when he has no right to 
expect it, and I must needs chuck everything away, like a 4 

“Goin’ on by this train, sir? Label your portmanteau, sir? 
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Where for, sir?” this from a porter, rudely interrupting Archie’s 
soliloquy. 

“No, yes, at least I don’t know. Where does it go to?” 
replied he, somewhat incoherently, for he had as yet scarcely 
recovered his mental equilibrium. 

“Fast train to West of England, this is, sir — Salisbury 
Exeter and Plymouth.” 

“When is the next to Southampton ?” was the next enquiry. 

“ Southampton train just gone, sir,” replied the porter, answer- 
ing evasively after the manner of his kind, and producing a 
groan from the miserable Archie, who was only too well aware 
of the fact. “That were the nine o’clock, next at eleven-fifteen, 
sir.” 

“ And when does it get to Southampton?” asked Archie. 

This was too much for an off-hand answer from the porter, 
whose knowledge of the trains ended as they left the London 
terminus ; but a brief reference to a railway time-table settled 
the question. The eleven-fifteen reached Southampton at one 
thirty-five, and the Lusitania was to sail at noon — not a 
moment later, as it had been impressed upon Archie—or she 
would lose the tide. 

No! there was no hope; Archie had missed his train, the 
Lusitania would sail without him, and his uncle would never 
forgive this last neglect of his instructions. 

Himself the most punctual of men, Ralph Digby hated and 
despised unpunctuality in others, and Archie now called to mind 
how seriously his own boyish shortcomings in that respect had 
in times past affected his relative’s temper. Mr. Digby was 
now twenty years older, and what had tried him at forty was 
not likely to be easier to bear at sixty. Moreover, Rio, the 
port for which Mr. Digby had proclaimed himself to be bound, 
was a matter of 24 days from Southampton. Archie had been 
studying time-tables, and had all the statistics at his fingers’ 
ends—he was not likely to write to his nephew during his brief 
stoppage at Lisbon, even in the highly improbable event of his 
having anything pleasant to communicate; it would therefore, 
be 48 days at the very earliest before Archie could receive a letter 
from Rio—more likely two months—and how was that luckless 
youth to support existence in the interim? Secure in his 
uncle’s promise, he had regarded the whole question of his 

II 
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future as comfortably settled, and had therefore, in the few 
days which intervened between the offer and his intended 
departure, expended his remaining finances in a few necessaries 
for the voyage. His passage on board the Lusztania being 
secured for him, he had merely to reserve a few shillings for his 
fare to Southampton, and as he turned over the contents of his 
purse, he found them to consist of the sum of fifteen shillings and 
sixpence, which, with a stout portmanteau full of good serviceable 
clothes, constituted his sole worldly wealth. 

He had parted with every scrap of jewellery, and had 
exchanged his gold watch for a cheap American timekeeper, 
hoping that an appearance presenting no sign of affluence or 
extravagance would the better accord with the humbled position 
in which he was about to appear before his uncle; and with the 
same view, he had chosen an outfit of the plainest description. 
What could he do? How face the world for two months at 
least, perhaps longer, on fifteen and sixpence, and a portmanteau 
full of clothes ? 

‘A train was now filling for Portsmouth, with people bound 
for Goodwood, Southsea and Cowes, noisy, well-dressed and 
happy. They jarred upon Archie, who, to avoid them, lounged 
through the booking office to the outer platform, and there fell 
into the arms of Stephen Carruthers, who gorgeously attired, 
was as usual overpaying his cabman to an extent far exceeding 
that worthy’s wildest hopes. 

“Hullo, Butler!” said he, “what liars some people are! 
some one told me only yesterday that you had gone out to start 
a ‘wine-from-the-wood’ shop in Portugal, and here you are all 
the time. That’s a shocking bad coat, old man, makes you 
look like a footman out of place, blessed if it don’t. Label the 
things Portsmouth, porter, smoking carriage, not too full, want 
something for yourself I suppose, there’s half-a-crown, get me 
a carriage to myself, and I'll make it half a sovereign! wish I 
could afford to travel in comfort, and have a special; that’s the 
worst of being a pauper, eh, Butler?” And Carruthers strolled 
along the platform towards the Portsmouth train, attended by the 
obsequious porter who was ready to do anything for a gentleman 
so free with his small change. 

Language would be inadequate to express how angry 
Archie was at his dear friend’s pleasantries, he positively boiled 
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over with indignation ; that this man, who owed him a sum, 
which would have rendered him independent of his uncle’s 
bounty, could travel first-class, with a carriage to himself very 
likely, and throw about half-crowns and half-sovereigns as if 
they were but half-pence, while he, Archie Butler, had but fifteen 
and sixpence in the world! pah! it was not to be endured—but 
the worst of it was that like many another unpleasant thing it 
had to be endured. How dared that fellow, too, make insulting 
remarks about his clothes? He was a cad, Carruthers was, a 
low cad, and Archie was a fool not to have found it out sooner, 
and he was glad—*“ damned glad ”—I am afraid he went so far as 
to own to himself in the unspoken soliloquy, I am ti > scribing 
from his thoughts, to see the back of his confounded train as it 
steamed out of the station, and he hoped he’d never set eyes on 
the ill-bred hound again ; “footman out of place” indeed! 

Archie was standing opposite a large advertisement wherein 
the merits of the Katharodermatic soap were alluringly displayed 
in the most ornamental of types on a background of looking- 
glass ; and as he appealed involuntarily to his own reflection 
therein against the injustice of Carruthers’ description, the sight 
of a very stubbly chin reminded him that he had not as yet 
accomplished the purpose for which he had earlier in the day 
wasted those precious moments at the barber’s. There was a 
hair-dresser’s shop handy on the platform, and, turning in there, 
Archie dropped into a chair and demanded a clean shave ; then 
while the razor made play about his face, did his mind continue 
to revolve the same dismal problem—to wit, how to support 
existence for weeks—it might be for years or for ever—on 
fifteen and sixpence. So absorbed was he in his thoughts, 
which led him, however, to no satisfactory conclusion, that it was 
not until he looked in the glass after the barber had concluded 
his labours, that he saw to his horror and disgust, that the man, 
placing no doubt the fullest interpretation on the words ‘a clean 
shave’ had removed his moustache along with the stubble 
which decorated his cheeks and chin; and when remonstrated 
with, added insult to injury by retorting : 

“Beg pardon, sir, you said ‘a clean shave,’ and I didn’t notice 
no difference between the hupper lip and the rest.” 

Poor Archie was too down on his luck to discuss the matter 
further, nor would any amount of argument have replaced his 


11* 
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yost moustache ; so he paid his money, and wandering disconso- 
lately back upon the platform, took a long look at his counte- 
nance in the looking-glass advertisement. 

“Well,” he muttered, “I shouldn’t have thought it would 
have made such a difference. Why I look like a—a— yes, 
damn it, that brute was right, like a footman out of place!” 

Time wore on, and still Archie made no effort to leave the 
railway station ; he had no business there now that he had missed 
his train, but then for that matter he had now no business any- 
where, and it was as good a place as any other for the settle- 
ment of the great question how to battle with envious fate on 
fifteen and sixpence. No! since his shave he had but fifteen 
and threepence ; and he was now beginning to get so excessively 
hungry, that a further reduction of his capital appeared inevitable 
and that at no distant date. | 


ITI. 
IT was now about half-past eleven,and Archie had just witnessed 
the departure of the 11.15 train to Southampton, wondering the 


while in a listless, unconcerned sort of way whether after all he 
had better have gone down by it on the mere chance of the 
Lusitania having delayed her departure, and as he turned on 
his heel after watching the train until it was out of sight, he 
cannoned against a new arrival who came hurrying across the 
platform, laden with hat-box, rugs, sticks, and other minor im- 
pedimenta of travel, to find himself, as Archie had found himself 
an hour or two earlier, too late for the now departed train. 

“Confound it all,” exclaimed the new-comer, as the hat-box 
rolled one way and the rugs another on the platform, “can’t you 
get out of the way ?” 

“Beg pardon, I’m sure,” replied Archie, politely assisting to 
gather up the scattered chattels, while their owner, assuring 
himself by a glance along the platform that the train he was in 
quest of had actually gone; turned upon an eminently respect- 
able looking manservant who now came up in charge of the 
heavier luggage, and began to lay the blame for missing the 
train pretty exclusively to that worthy’s account. 

“What the deuce do you think I pay you wages for, Davis, if 
you can’t pack a couple of portmanteaux and get them half 
across town in time for a mid-day train ?” 
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“Couple o’ portmanteaux do you call it?” grumbled Davis; 
“why, what with one thing and another, there’s enough things 
there to take a man hours and hours to pack properly ; however, 
of course, that’s your affair sir, if it’s your fancy to travel witha 
tailor’s shop to your back.” 

The words were not too respectful, but Archie was not 
prepared for the extreme resentment which they called forth 
from the man’s master. 

“ Now look here, Davis,” he said, changing the high tone in 
which he had previously spoken to graver and more measured 
accents, “I told you the next time we fell out it would be the 
last; I’ve put up with you and your ways long enough; I’m not 
going to take a cheeky rascal like you into the country with me, 
hanged if Iam. MHere’s a fiver; it’s more than you’re entitled 
to, take it and your luggage and go about your business, and 
don’t think of applying to me for a character, for I shan’t give 
you one, that’s all.” 

“lf you suppose ” began Davis in somewhat loud and 
angry tones. 

“ And if you suppose that I’m going to stop on this platform, 
and be bully-ragged by a discharged servant, till we’ve got a 
crowd round us, you’re jolly well mistaken. Here, policeman,” 
he continued, turning to an official, whom the noise of the alter- 
cation had attracted to the spot, “I’ve just discharged my man 
here for inattention and impertinence ; if he thinks he’s any 
further claim upon me he knows where to find me; just let him 
understand he can’t annoy me here,” and a half-crown found its 
way into the constable’s ready palm. 

All this time Archie stood by, holding the hat-box and rugs; 
everything indeed had passed so quickly that it had been quite 
impossible for him to move away; he had therefore overheard 
all that had passed, since neither master nor man had thought 
of moderating their tones. 

The valet, somewhat staggered by the sudden shock of his 
dismissal, seemed inclined to argue the matter further, but the 
constable invited him in tones which seemed to admit of no 
denial to “step outside,” and the two moved away along the 
platform together, while the young man took a hurried turn 
in the opposite direction. 

“ Gone to blow off the steam with a modest quencher, I suppose,” 
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soliloquised Archie, “thought so, lucky beggar,” as the subject 
of his speculations disappeared into the refreshment room ; “ wish 
I could follow his example,” and his mind was beginning once 
again to wrestle with the dismal problem of his finances, and to 
endeavour to spread fifteen and threepence over X, the unknown 
quantity of time, when the young fellow reappeared, and stood 
apparently lost in thought about twenty yards away. 

He was about Archie’s own age ; perhaps a trifle younger, tall 
and slight, with dark complexion and hair, and clean-shaved, 
except for a small and carefully waxed moustache. His clothes 
were well-cut, but amazingly loud in pattern and colour ; indeed, 
with a large diamond pin in his white cravat, pink spots on his 
shirt, blue horse-shoes on his waistcoat,a fawn-coloured hat, and 
white spats, he looked, as Archie cynically remarked to himself: 
‘ Almost too good to be true.” 

He meanwhile had been carefully regarding Archie; and 
what he saw before him was a young man of somewhat negative 
appearance, neither very short nor very tall, neither very fair nor 
very dark, plain of feature, and with an expression from which 
his present anxieties had banished its usually bright and in- 
dependent air. His dress was very plain; Archie was not the 
man to do things by halves; and when he made up his mind 
that his own tailor was not the man to be trusted with his outfit 
on this occasion, he bethought him of a little foreigner im the 
purlieus of Soho, who had at one time done some repairs for 
him, and who was accordingly commissioned to clothe the 
repentant prodigal in a style suitable to his humbled fortunes. 

Right well had the excellent alien executed his task ; and as 
Archie stood on the platform at Waterloo, no trace of his former 
extravagant self was to be seen—indeed, he had if anything 
overdone matters, and allowed his wardrobe to drag him down 
to unnecessary depths of self-abasement. 

Suddenly the resplendent being in dazzling raiment pulled 
himself together, and looking as Archie observed, “like a hosier’s 
shop-window out for a walk,” strode towards him. 

“Got the things safe?” he asked, “ hat-box, rugs, sticks and 
umbrellas? That’s right, my man, thanks for looking after them. 
Here, catch hold!” 

And as he relieved Archie of his property, he thrust a shilling 
into that worthy’s passive hand. 
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Archie’s face at this address and the accompanying tip was a 
picture ; but it was unfortunately lost on his unconscious 
benefactor, who had turned away, and was now moving down 
the platform to deposit his small parcels with the rest of his 
luggage ; while doing so, the strap which bound together the 
bundle of rugs, umbrellas and sticks, being insecurely fastened, 
allowed those various impedimenta to scatter themselves loosely 
in admired confusion on the platform. Too lazy to pick them 
up for himself, their owner turned for aid. Nota porter was in 
sight, so he addressed himself to Archie. 

“Hi! my man.” 

Somehow, on its repetition, this unceremonious address failed 
to excite Archie’s indignation. The humourous side of the 
situation was beginning to tickle his sense of the ridiculous ; 
and, in what he imagined to be tones of the subtlest sarcasm, he 
replied : 

“Yes, sir, what can I do for you ?” 

Perhaps the sarcasm was foo subtle, perhaps the ears to 
which it was addressed were not sufficiently observant, at 
any rate the reply came perfectly unconcerned and indifferent. 

“Lend us a hand with these things, and look sharp about it.” 

As if ina dream Archie busied himself to repack the bundle 
and replace it in the strap; while he of the gorgeous apparel 
looked on approvingly, but took no part in the work. When it 
was completed, he remarked : 

“You seem a pretty handy sort of a chap. Are you in want 
of a job?” 

Archie was thunderstruck—there was no mistaking the tones 
of authority in which he was being addressed. Was it his 
shabby suit or the loss of his moustache that had so sadly 
altered his appearance? While these thoughts flashed through 
his brain, his questioner, still awaiting a reply, repeated with 
additional emphasis : 

“ Are you in want of ajob? Of course you’ve been in service 
before — anyone with half an eye can tell that from your 
appearance.” 

Archie’s rage at this outspoken criticism utterly deprived him 
of the power of speech, and was at once set down as the silence 
of acquiescence. 

“You see, I’ve just sacked my man for carelessness and 
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impertinence. I’m off on a round of visits—country houses, so 
on; can’t go alone—don’t get a damn thing done for you if you 
haven’t your man with you.” By this time he was talking quite 
as much to himself as to Archie, arguing himself, as it seemed, 
into the advisability of adopting so unusual a method of en- 
gaging a domestic. “ Of course, I know nothing about you, and 
there’s no time to get your character, but you look as if you’d 
suit me.” 

(“Do I? Confound your impudence!” thought Archie.) 

“So I'll take you with me on the job—two guineas a month, 
and all found of course—and if you suit me we'll talk of some- 
thing permanent later on.” 

Archie was silent, revolving the desperate state of his finances, 
his failure to keep the appointment which should have obtained 
his uncle’s favour, and indeed all the dismal catalogue of his 
embarrassments. But earnestly as he desired a way out of his 
difficulties, domestic service seemed, as he mentally phrased it, 
“rather a tall order,” and, even driven into a corner as he was, 
he paused. 

“ What are you hesitating about? Anything better in view?” 

Archie could most truly reply that he had not. 

“ It’s a little sudden, sir,” he said, with as much of Jeames-like 
deference as he could manage to put into his voice; “give mea 
minute or two to think it over.” 

“ All right, don’t hurry yourself—take five.” 

With this limited respite Archie addressed himself to settle 
the question of his fate. If he didn’t accept this astounding 
offer, what was he todo? He had within the few days which 
had elapsed since his uncle’s invitation taken a somewhat 
malicious pleasure in impressing it on his friends, to whom he 
painted his future prospects in the most glowing colours; for 
very shame he could not bring himself to appeal to them with 
the news that he had at the outset forfeited all those gifts of 
fortune by missing the train. His appearance was so altered by 
the loss of his moustache that, even if he encountered any of his 
friends, he felt pretty confident of remaining unrecognised. 
Were there any other means of identifying him? No! His 
linen was only marked with his initials; his luggage consisted 
of a second-hand portmanteau, bought a few days before—his 
own having proved too large for the cabin on his intended 
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voyage—on which he had fortunately forgotten to have his name 
inscribed ; and, finally, this offer was not only a bird in the hand, 
but there was positively none in the bush ; wherefore it came to 
pass that, having reviewed all these considerations, Archie Butler, 
at the end of the five minutes, rejoined the other and formally 
accepted his offer. 

His new master received his decision quite as a matter of 
course, which offended Archie not a little, and at once began to 
give him instructions for the journey. 

“Train goes.at 12.45 from this platform,” he said ; “be here 
by the half-hour. Get yourself some food; you’ve got forty 
minutes,’ and he handed Archie a couple of half-crowns, and 
was turning away when—“ Oh! by the way,” he added, “ you’d 
better know whose service you’re in, Davis—always call my men 
‘Davis’” (this in answer to a very surprised look from Archie), 
“saves learning a lot of new names, you know. Here’s my 
card.” 

He walked away, and Archie, left to himself, glanced at the 
bit of pasteboard in his hand and read: 


“Mr. ALURED SEPTIMUS GUINNEY.” 


Horror upon horror’s head! Not only was he in domestic 
service, under a false name bestowed by the caprice of his 
new master, but that master was, by the irony of Fate, the son 
of his own tailor! Instinctively he made as if he would tear to 
atoms the offending card, but his purpose was somehow hindered 
by the coins in his other hand, and as he stood there, the half- 
crowns balanced, so to speak, against the visiting-card, it sud- 
denly occurred to him, and not for the first time that morning, 
that he had breakfasted very early and very hurriedly, and that 
he was ravenously hungry ; he hesitated, and, hesitating, was— 
so far as his resolutions of independence were concerned—lost. 
When a man’s appetite declares against him, truly his state is 
parlous ; his enemies are at the gate, nay, rather within the gate 
—and his only course is to surrender, as Archie did, at dis- 
cretion, and like him to bow to Fate with as good a grace as 


possible. 
* * - - + * . 


“Chop, potatoes, and a pint of bitter, if you please.” 
“ The rest is silence,” and gnashing of teeth. 
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IV. 


A SHORT and easy journey landed Archie and his new master 
at their destination, a comfortable country house between Havant 
and Chichester ; the only contretemps so far as “ Davis” was con- 
cerned being that, as his master’s luggage filled and indeed over- 
filled the dog-cart which awaited them at Havant, he had to 
leave his portmanteau in the cloak-room there, and with a light 
hand-bag to tramp the three miles and a half of country road 
between the station and Wilmersdon Court. While enquiring 
his way in the village of Wilmersdon, Archie chanced on a 
housemaid from the Court, one of his fellow-servants, as he 
owned to himself with a very half-hearted chuckle, and having 
obtained permission to escort her home, began, circumspectly 
and with no small misgivings as to his powers of properly sus- 
taining his character, to pump his companion as to Wilmersdon 
Court and its inmates. 

“ And were many of the family at home?” he enquired. 

“No, none! Indeed this is a party, as a body may say, Mr. 
Davis, without ’ost or ’ostess. You see Missus is a widow-lady, 
Mrs. Nonsuch, the Honourable Mrs. Nonsuch—very quiet and 
religious she is, and horse-racing’s a thing she can’t abide.” 

Archie duly agreed, but failed as yet to see what the fair 
Abigail was driving at. 

“So at racing time,” she continued, “the ‘Sussex fortnight’ 
they calls it, she lets the Court to six gents—your master and a 
lot like ’im.” 

“ Nice crowd they must be,” thought Archie. 

“Half her year’s rent she clears, I have heard, does the missus 
by that fortnight, and so she oughter; for, oh! Mr. Davis, the 
mess of it—smoking and drinking all over the place; the 
drawing-room carpet a mask of cigar-ashes, and brandies-and- 
sodas in all the bedrooms. Ah! it’s ’’ard on the ’ouse, and it’s 
‘ard on the ’ousemaid; but then the rent’s good, and the tips is 
good too, so neither missus nor us needn’t grumble. And so 
you're Mr. Guinney’s new man, him as keeps the tailor’s shop 
and pretends to be a gentleman.” (“Confound her, how did she 
know that?” thought Archie.) “Well, I think we'll get on 
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better with you than with his last Mr. Davis; he was a dis- 
agreeable feller.” 

With such-like artless prattle did Miss Dinah Hopkins beguile 
the way and enlighten “Mr. Davis” as to his new surroundings. 
So instead of a quiet country-house, as he had expected, he was 
to find himself mixed up with a racketty party for Goodwood ; 
well, it didn’t much matter to him, racing had never been to him 
interesting either as a business or a pleasure, and after attend- 
ing a Derby and an Ascot Cup day, just to see what they were 
like, he had never felt tempted to repeat his visits; he was 
therefore as likely to remain unrecognised on and near Good- 
wood racecourse as anywhere else, and that was now his chief 
care. When they reached the house, and the ceremony of in- 
troducing Archie to the denizens of the house-keeper’s room was 
duly completed— 

“Oh ! who—who do you think, Dinah,” cried the cook, “ come 
over here this afternoon, driving tandem, with his little tiger— 
that blessed boy, Tim, perched up behind—why that Mr. C’ruthers, 
him as was here last year, and they swore they’d never have 
again.” 

“He’s a very nice gentleman,” put in another fair domestic, 
“and they’re all jealous of him, ’cause he’s cleverer at cards than 
they are!” 

“Clever! Ah! he’s clever enough, is Mr. Stephen C’ruthers,” 
retorted the cook ; “ maybe he'll find himself too clever one of 
these days, if he’s not careful ! ” 

And Archie remembered himself, barely in time to stop an 
assenting groan. 

“And he’s brought his portmanteau, and invited hisself to 
come and stop the week,” concluded the cook. 

“But wherever’s he to sleep?” cried the housemaid, aghast 
at this piece of news ; “ why the house is full as full can be. We 
can’t build the man a bedroom.” 

“You're to put the light bedstead out of the old night-nursery 
where Mr. Guinney’s sleeping, into missus’s boodore.” 

“Ah! well there now,” said Dinah, “I had hoped to keep 
that room free of ’em, but it can’t be helped.” 

“ Never mind, Dinah,” chimed in Carruthers’ former advocate, 
“T’ll lend you a hand to get the room ready ; and remember, he 
ts a free one with his tips.” 
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“ And where are the tandem and the tiger ?” asked Archie, in 
as indifferent tones as he could assume, yet with no little anxiety 
at heart ; for though it was news to him that Carruthers possessed 
a tandem, or indeed any stable establishment whatever, yet he 
had a very distinct recollection of Tim, a cockney urchin as sharp 
as a needle, whom he had seen at Carruthers’ lodgings on various 
occasions, and in whose society he foresaw that his incognito 
would run very considerable risks. 

There was a chorus of “ahs!” and a consensus of opinion 
that “it was a shame,” amid which Archie gradually learnt, to 
his intense relief, that the stables at Wilmersdon being as full as 
they could possibly hold, Tim had had to drive Mr. Carruthers’ 
tandem over to Chichester and put up there. 

“And now, Mr. Davis, if you’d like to see your room, and 
your master’s ; perhaps you'd better be getting his things out, 
for the dressing bell will go in half-an-hour.” 

It didn’t take Archie long to see his own room, which just held 
the bed, the wash-stand and himself; it really seemed provi- 
dential that the had ot brought {his portmanteau, there would 
have been nowhere for it to go. He could not help contrasting 
with the Spartan simplicity of his own quarters, the very com- 
fortable appointments of his tailor’s son, as he unpacked port- 
manteaux, boot-case and shirt-case, and littered the dressing- 
table with the costly fittings of his travelling-bag. 

The great Mr. Guinney appeared as the dressing-bell rang, 
and commenced an elaborate toilette, whereat Archie gravely 
assisted, and indeed did the greater share of the work, for Mr. 
Guinney made a point of being as helpless as possible, holding 
apparently that if you have a servant, it is politic to get all the 
work you can out of him. 

“You'll wait at table, Davis,” he remarked, as he was about to 
go downstairs. 

Now this was just what Archie did not wish to do; he was 
anxious to avoid Carruthers as much as possible, and not to risk 
recognition if he could help it; so he replied by enquiring, with 
due deference : 

“In these clothes, sir?” 

“ Where are your other things ?” 

“In the cloak-room at Havant Station, where you had them 
put, sir.” 


Pe ee ee ee. ee ee ee ee ee ee, ee ee ee ab! 
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“Then you'd better wait in those.” 

“Just as you choose, sir, of course ; but I don’t know what 
the other gentlemen will think. To wait at dinner in a travelling 
suit is a thing I’ve never been asked to do before”; here Archie 
spoke the simple truth, an exercise to which he was becoming 
sadly unaccustomed. “I have heard, though of course I don’t 
know, that it’s occasionally done by the gentlemen of parties in 
trade, knowing no better, I suppose.” 

“Ah! quite so, Davis, quite so. I’d forgotten your luggage 
was at the station,” put in Mr. Guinney hurriedly, as he made 
his exit dinnerwards with some precipitation, leaving Archie, on 
that occasion at any rate, master of the situation. 

A domestic servant on a visit leads a nice, easy, comfortable 
life, and Archie, having brushed and folded the great Mr. 
Guinney’s clothes, and having cleaned and polished a pair or two 
of brown boots (no great hardship this, as it was a thing he had 
long been accustomed to do for himself), proceeded to spend the 
remaining hours of daylight in the kitchen garden, accompanied 
by his pipe. With no inclination for supper or for the society 
of his “ fellow-servants,” he wandered solitary through groves of 
currant -bushes, thinking it must be confessed of little or nothing ; 
true he had endeavoured to return to the old financial problem 
which had so exercised him at Waterloo Station, but he had 
found it grown so complicated by his master’s payments to him, 
and his own disbursements on the journey, and also by his own 
prospective receipts in the way of wages that he had given the 
matter up in despair; after all, what did it signify? Fate had 
taken him in hand, and was dealing with him in a manner so 
stupendous that it was only waste of time and trouble to bestow 
thought on things utterly beyond his own control. Wherefore 
did he resolve, philosophically no doubt, yet in simple and un- 
philosophic phrase “ to sit tight and let things slide.” And so long 
time he wandered, oblivious of the clock, while the sun went down 
and the stars came out, and evening turned to night; while ever 
as he came along that side of the kitchen-garden nearest to the 
front of the house, there came borne to his senses in the night-air 
the scent of cigars, the chink of glasses, the babble of small-talk 
from the card-table; for the French windows stood wide open to 
the lawn, and Mrs. Nonsuch’s drawing-room was receiving its 
annual daptéme de feu, in the shape of smoke and speculation. 
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It must have been long past midnight when, as Archie re- 
turned from one of his peregrinations, he was met and surrounded 
by the entire female strength of the establishment, who came 
upon him, all talking at once after the manner of their kind, but 
with an earnestness betokening that something was seriously 
wrong. The result was confusing, until his old acquaintance, 
Miss Dinah Hopkins, managing to constitute herself the mouth- 
piece of the party, explained : 

“We've come to ask you a great favour, Mr. Davis, and you 
must oblige us, now won’t you?” 

“Oh! do, do, do, Mr. Davis,” cried the chorus, with all a 
chorus’s unanimity. 

“ And what is it?” says Archie, cautiously. “ You can’t 
expect me to promise blindfold.” 

“ Ah, that’s so like you gentlemen,” quoth the cook archly. 
“You never P 

Further words were stopped by a tremendous peal on the 
drawing-room bell, which echoed down the passage to the back 
door—at which they were standing. 

“That’s what it is, Mr. Davis,” continued Miss Hopkins, in an 
awestruck whisper, “the drawin’-room bell; answer it for us, 
that’s a good feller. Lor’ knows them as is there ain’t fit for 
respectable girls to go amongst, drinking and smoking, and 
card-playing as they’ve been from dinner-time till precious near 
daylight. It’s more drink they want, I’ll be bound; we've put 
it all ready on the tray; there it is,do take it in for us, Mr. 
Davis.” 

“Why can’t the others do it that waited at dinner? Mr. 
Spinks’ man, or Captain Foljambe’s, or Mr. Carruthers’ ?” asked 
Archie, fencing with the matter. 

“Mr. Carruthers ain’t got a man with him; we told you so!” 
wailed the chorus. 

“ And as for the rest,” cried the cook, con spzrito, “it’s no use 
asking men to carry a tray of our best glass, who can’t carry 
’emselves ; they’re drunk, Mr. Davis—drunk and a-bed this hour 
or more; oh, what would my missus say if she could see her 
house this day.” 

Here the bell rang again, and as the maids shrank into 
corners, and seemed strongly inclined towards hysterics, Archie 
thought it best to cut the matter short, by seizing the tray, and 
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making for the drawing-room, while he inwardly cursed his luck 
at thus being given another chance of recognition. His alarm, 
however, proved absurdly unfounded, indeed the room was too 
full of tobacco smoke to favour accurate observation, and as for 
its occupants—well, it was not the first time during the evening 
that that tray had been brought in with a full load, while the 
pile of empty bottles in the corner would appal Mrs. Nonsuch’s 
simple domestics in the morning. 

Cards were done with for the night, and were lying about, as 
Archie remarked to himself, when he found time, in the intervals 
of opening soda-water, to look about him, all over the place, on 
table and on floor, ditto cigar-ash, whereof Mrs. Nonsuch’s 
carpet had received its full complement. 

“Done pretty well, haven’t you, Carruthers ?” asked Foljambe, 
a trifle thickly, as he peered into the contents of his pocket- 
book. 

“Not so bad,” replied that worthy, as he shut one eye, the 
better to examine a very small memorandum book wherein 
certain abstruse calculations were scrawled in, it must be owned, 
very zig-zag fashion ; the closed optic and a slight tendency to 
run one word into another were the only signs by which that 
experienced campaigner betrayed the warmth of that evening’s 
work. “Begun the week very well,” he continued. “At this 
rate I shall soon cease to regret the loss of my very dear friend 
Mr. Archie Butler, of whom an envious fate has bereft me.” 

“What, the amateur Mecenas! The milch cow!” cried two 
or three voices. 

“ Yes, the milch cow ; lor ! how angry he’d be if he knew any- 
one called him so ; proud and poor, poor and proud ; not a bad sort 
in his way—by no means ornamental, but very, very useful ; I'll 
drink his health if anyone ’ll give me another brandy and soda.” 

“But where’s he gone?” 

“ Abroad ; broke, and his people have got to look after him— 
lucky beggar to have people to doit. J haven’t. Never mind, 
milch cow’s dry, and so am I, and how much longer you're 
going to be over that drink I don't——” 

Here Archie succeeded in opening half a bottle of soda-water 
down his dear friend’s neck, which sent that worthy grumbling 
and hiccoughing to bed, grasping his winnings with one hand, 
and the banisters with the other, while the rest of the company 
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followed as they could, some little better than on hands and 
knees. 
* * + * * . + 

Archie was early up the next morning ; hadjhis cramped apart- 
ment been twice as comfortable as it proved he could not have 
slept peacefully under the same roof as his despoiler, and as he 
paced the garden paths in the July sunshine, and looked up 
towards the room where Stephen Carruthers was probably 
sleeping asleep quite undistinguishable from the sleep of the 
just, he acknowledged in the bitterness of his heart how 
hopeless a mess he had made of his affairs. That the man who 
had had the run of his cheque-book, with whose IO U’s his 
pocket was crammed, should boast of the ease with which he 
had swindled him, should amuse a lot of drunken boon com- 
panions by calling him a milch——bah! if he could only pay 
him out for it! But he couldn’t, and that being so, he would 
not stay another hour in Carruthers’ neighbourhood—his fifteen 
and threepence would carry him to Portsmouth or to Aldershot, 
and if he must be in service, he would serve the Queen. So, 
with his mind set on taking the shilling, he ran upstairs and 
packed the hand-bag, which was all the luggage he had with 
him, and then proceeded to leave on the breakfast-table a note 
for Mr. Guinney, wherein he announced, without explanation or 
apology, his departure ; and enclosed to that gentleman the 
balance of his petty cash, when, just as he was leaving the 
house, unobserved, as he flattered himself, he was pounced upon 
for one last favour by Miss Dinah Hopkins. 

“ The boodore bell had rang twice, and, oh, would Mr. Davis 
be so very, very good as to answer it ?” so pleaded that fascinating 
damsel. 

It was now eight o’clock, his master would not be likely to 
stir till eleven, just in time to drive to the course after a late 
breakfast ; those three hours would give him ample margin for 
retreat, less time would be wasted in doing this errand than in 
haggling over it with Miss Hopkins, so Archie hurried upstairs, 
and knocked at the indicated door. 

“Come in,” in the well-known accents of Stephen Carruthers. 

Archie obeyed, keeping the open door well between him and 
the bed—an unnecessary precaution, as his “dear friend” was 
buried in the bed-clothes, and had turned his face to the wall, as 
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if the light were as hateful to him as theology teaches us it 
usually is to things evil. 

“ Brandy and soda—open it here, you know—no flat bottles 
for me.” 

Archie, suspecting what his errand would prove, had the 
materials ready outside, and produced them with commendable 
despatch. A shaky hand came forth from the bed-clothes to 
grasp the tumbler, and to return it, and then a voice— 
Carruthers’ well-known voice, and Carruthers’ well - known 
words : 

“Want something for yourself, I suppose; look on table in 
window, some silver there—take five shillings, ten shillings, what 
you think you're entitled to.” And he turned over and rolled 
himself still closer to the wall. 

“What I think I’m entitled to!” echoed Archie, speaking, in 
his impetuosity, more in his natural tones than he had been per- 
mitting himself to do during his bricf experience of domestic 
service. 

Carruthers was already half asleep again, but the tones of Archie 
Butler’s voice must have reached and conveyed some associa- 
tions to his drowsy brain, for he muttered to himself: 

“Damned old milch cow! Needn’t think he’s going to get 
anything out of me; give him a bit o’ breakfast, and let him 
go ! ” 

Exasperation swept away any compunction that Archie might 
have felt at taking Stephen Carruthers at his word; “take what 
he thought he was entitled to,” 4e would, and with his dear 
friend’s I O U’s in his own pocket, and his dear friend’s well- 
filled note-case on the table before him, it was easy enough to 
do so, and to leave ample record of the fact. 

When the tenants of Mrs. Nonsuch’s “ desirable residence ”— 
(vzde advertisements)—assembled at the breakfast table a little 
before noon, Mr. Guinney found himself minus an invaluable 
body-servant, who had held that confidential post for some 
twenty-four hours; but his loss was as nothing compared to that 
of Mr. Carruthers, who was minus the sum of £2,500 in Bank of 
England notes, being his winnings of the previous evening, and 
a considerable bit more, while, in their place, on his bed-room 
table he had found a neat little pile of his own IO,.U’s accom- 
panied by a polite note in the scrawling fist of Archie Butler. 
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For the first half-hour after this discovery, poor Mrs. Non- 
such’s “ boodore” was absolutely blue with blasphemy; indeed 
when the whole party assembled’ at the breakfast-table, later 
than was consistent with a punctual appearance on the course; 
things were far from gay, for there was little chance of their 
seeing the Sussex fortnight duly through, and Mrs. Nonsuch’s 
prospects of getting her rent this year were sadly problematical. 
The situation standing thus—on the first evening of their 
tenancy Stephen Carruthers had won from the rest at various 
games of skill and chance their available and, in some cases, un- 
available assets, to the extent of £2,000 odd, all which, and 
more also, had on the next morning been transferred, in manner 
above mentioned, to Mr. Archie Butler ; who now, having picked 
up his portmanteau at Havant, and having fer contra thrown 
away all thoughts of enlisting, was making the best of his way 
to Southampton to interview the owner of the Lusztanza or his 
duly -appointed agents, as to the best and most expeditious 
-method of rejoining his Uncle Ralph. 

* * * * * * * 

’ Who is this wandering guiltily along Southampton Quay as 
Archie appears to prosecute his enquiries? Not Uncle Ralph, 
surely? Yes, with equal surety, Uncle Ralph it is; two such 
bad hats cannot co-exist in Christendom ; that they should have 
visited the same sea-port within a few hours of each other is 
beyond the possibility of chance. Uncle Ralph it is, in the 
flesh, and without doubt, who cuts short his nephew’s stammered 
explanations with: 

“Well, Archie, my boy, let’s say no more about your nig 
late for the boat, for the fact is I was not exactly in time for her 
myself—aye, lad, the Lusztania had sailed a couple of hours 
before I arrived; never missed a train or a boat in my life 
before !” 

“Never too late to mend, uncle,” Archie felt emboldened to 
reply. “It’s worth waiting for the next boat, and paying our 
own passage if need be, for the sake of carrying into foreign 
parts a somewhat more profitable cargo than a bundle of my 
very dear old friend’s I O U’s.” 
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Ht the hands of Time! 


IN that part of the country which forms the southern coast of 
the Principality, the service of a little church had just been con- 
cluded, and the congregation was gradually dissipating itself by 
means of the various exits from the environs of the building. 

By far the larger number of people took their way by the 
main road leading to the village itself, and thus succeeded in 
encountering the nonconformists, numerically more important 
than themselves, who were also leaving their respective places of 
worship, and the former body endeavoured, by a more or less 
successful assumption of superiority, to palliate any unfavourable 
comparison that might have been based upon their contrast, in 
dimensions, to the latter. 

The church congregation straggled a good deal, for a 
diversity of reasons. Local magnates lingered to confer on 
each other a weekly measure of recognition, a purely mutual 
proceeding, but valued in observance. 

Lowlier folk whose dinners were a-cooking, and to whom in 
consequence the latter part of the service had been void of 
significance, bolted like rabbits away to their homes. Those to 
whom the possession of a servant rendered the consideration of 
appearances practicable followed less precipitately, and then 
came a few so very slowly that, by a process of deduction, they 
might have had no dinner at all in prospect. This theory 
became easier of acceptance as those concerned presented them- 
selves to a closer scrutiny, for it was apparent that they were 
nearly all very old and very poor, to whom indeed, in spite of 
the hardest seats and the draughtiest positions in the edifice, 
allotted to them by the consideration of better favoured 
Christians, a few hours’ quiet and comparative warmth, not to 
speak of some little dignity of association, meant something. 

Last, in this particular instance, of the number was an old 
lady (it is unnecessary to qualify the term) upon the arm of a 
young girl. Both were dressed in black, the black that is such a 
faithful friend to the needy and yet withal respectable, and with 
the neatness which commands esteem and arouses pity. 

The girl’s companion leant heavily upon her, more by reason 
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of infirmity than mere age, and her face, when it could be seen, 
shewed that suffering was never very far from her; while the 
look that tenanted the girl’s thin features would have made 
a self-respecting man sad within himself and without the courage 
to ask why it was there. 

One denomination had ceased their efforts to look as little like 
miserable sinners as possible, and the others had exhibited the 
“ devil’s darling sin” to their hearts’ content, before the couple 
described had made very much progress upon their homeward 
journey, and their slowness occasioned their coming face to face 
with a young man hurrying from the opposite direction, whose 
dress, bearing, and the books he carried, all shewed him to be a 
minister of some unpretentious sect. 

“ Good-day, Mrs. Corlan,” he cried, as he lifted his clerical felt. 
“ Better than when I last saw you, I hope? And Miss Corlan?” 

“Mother isn’t very well, Mr. Esven, thank you,” replied the 
girl. “The weather’s against her as you see.” 

“It's getting harder every day to wait the pleasure of the 
Lord,” said the old lady in a despondent monotone, and drew 


her daughter’s arm closer to her as a signal for the resumption 
of their walk. 


“I wish it were only the weather that troubles them,’ 
muttered the young man to himself as he strode briskly on 
until a few yards of the road, and a short path at right angles 
thereto, brought him to the cottage which afforded him a home. 

He went indoors, hung up his hat behind it, and was pro- 
ceeding to put his books down on the table, when he stopped 
and looked wonderingly upon the sight that met his eyes. A 
man is not asarule startled by his own dinner table, but any 
one who had seen Morris Esven at this time might have been 
excused for taking him to beso. Yet a roast fowl is not so very 
terrible a thing, especially when not overburdened with accom- 
paniments, and the minister was soon reconciled with his 
surprise, and more indeed, for with a sudden energy he snatched 
up a basket from a chair near by, and fearlessly seizing the 
bird, and its meagre appurtenances, thrust it therein, covered it 
with a cloth, and bolted out of the house again with it. 

It was more a matter of seconds than minutes, and he was 
out of breath in consequence, before he reached a boldly built 
but dishabilitated fragment of what had been a statelier building 
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in bygone times, the old local abbey to wit, and the lowly 
tenement he arrived at had doubtless formed some outbuilding 
in the original structure. Here he stood, hesitating at first to 
knock, then doing so inaudibly, and finally louder than was 
necessary. The door was opened by the girl from whom he had 
only parted a short time before. 

“Oh, Miss Corlan,” he began hurriedly, “most unexpectedly 
when I reached home, I found that my people ”—(extempore 
creations)—* had—er—sent me a fowl or something of the kind, 
and—er—as you know I dislike—that is I do not eat—poultry, 
I thought that Mrs. Corlan might possibly care for a chicken. 
It might do her good,” he added speciously. 

There was the deliberation of refusal in the girl’s looks at first, 
for she recognised the motive that prompted the offering, but 
two things weighed with her; one was the pain that her refusal 
would give to the kindly nature she had to deal with, and the 
other reason revealed itself to Morris Esven when he passed 
through the door that she almost mechanically opened for him, 
as with a few words of simple thanks she accepted the basket at 
his hands. Mrs. Corlan was sitting before the place where a fire 
should have been, and near a table prepared for the meal of her- 
self and her daughter, and when the minister saw what was on 
the table he involuntarily formulated as fervent a prayer of 
thankfulness that he had acted on his most recent impulse as 
any that he had offered on behalf of his congregation earlier in 
the day. It might have been assumed that the table did not 
contain a repast in its entirety, but Esven had trained perceptions 
which were seldom at fault in the dwellings of the poor. 

Almost every detail of the room, albeit he was studiedly un- 
observant, appealed to him in connection with its occupants, from 
the shred-worn white curtains and the superannuated carpet, 
that still heroically attempted to disguise the self-assertion of a 
stone floor, to the polished but empty grate, and the one picture, 
a daguerrotype of a fine-looking man in some sort of uniform, 
that hung above it. He was glad, despite a certain pleasure in 
his situation, that he had no reason to stay, and when he had 
said the few pleasant things that suggested themselves to him, 
even going to the length of congratulating Miss Corlan on Church 
affairs, and in that way to his surprise seeming to please her less 
than by anything else he said, he took his lcave. 
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He had re-traversed the greater portion of the road leading to 
his home when he noticed emerge therefrom a familiar and 
picturesque figure, his landlady in fact. She presented some of 
the appearances of an old woman, but with an inconsistent 
amount of activity. The edges of her brightly-tinted cotton 
dress fluttered in an impartial position between her knees and 
ankles, and she wore black stockings and shoes of a kind, and in 
i way, that might have been displayed more attractively by a 
maiden in her teens. She was covering ground rapidly when she 
espied the minister, and directly she did so she made straight 
for him and began to address him regardless of publicity. 

“Good Lord, sir, the fowl’s gone!” 

He saw that he was at the commencement of a long ex- 
planation, if nothing worse, and, as he had done more than his 
wonted amount of prevarication for one day already, went 
straight to the point. 

“Ah! yes, Mrs. Morgan, the fact is I have just taken it to 
Mrs. Corlan’s,” 

. “Then,” said she, in a tone of incensed piccolo, “I’m goin’ to 
fetch it back again,” and she suited her action to the word. 

The minister forgot decorum and just managed to catch her 
by one arm, and for a few moments the villagers, had they 
elected to avail themselves of the opportunity, might have 
revelled in the spectacle of a young and promising Calvinist 
divine doing a kind of giant stride business with a frenzied old 
female. The scene really had some points in common with a 
pantomime rally. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Morgan,” panted Esven, “ give-over 
and come indoors. I'll explain everything,” and with some 
difficulty he persuaded the good woman to follow him into the 
house. Once inside she took up the matter again without delay. 

“Well, it’s too bad indeed, and you needin’ a good meal as badly 
as any in the village! And what am I to say to Mary Jones 
when she asks me if it pleased you?” NHere a faint colour 
showed itself in Esven’s pale face, possibly from his recent ex- 
ertions. “And she bringing it with her own hands, too, after 
you'd left for chapel! If it was giving it away ye were, sir, 
surely ye might have given to decent chapel people.” 

Here the minister saw his chance. 

“ We—er—should be at least, Mrs. Morgan, no respecters of 
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persons, and you well know it is my duty to- think at all sii 
of others rather than of myself. 

“Yes, indeed, sir, but not the same one every time ; and some 
one else with more than fowls that-she’d like to give 0 !” The 
minister’s manner discouraged her from the further prosecution 
of her last line of argument and she subsided abruptly, as was 
her wont, into good humour. 

“Well, well, ye must have your own way, I suppose, and it’s 
not for the likes of me to scold the Lord’s chosen, but I’d like 
to see how you'll get the fellow of that chicken for your dinner 
to-day.” 

“TI assure you, my dear Mrs. Morgan, that I have more than 
I want still here”; and he turned to the table to find the best 
part of a loaf still remaining to him. 

“Upon my word, sir, for you, with winter coming on, to talk 
of eating dry bread, and no breakfast to speak of this morning 
too! Now you just come right along with me, sir, and havea 
bit of bacon with me in the kitchen, making so bold, but there’s 
nothing better to offer you, more’s the pity.” 

And glad to purchase peace at this price, Esven followed her 
to her abiding place in the room at the back of his own. 

Some two years after their first arrival in the village, and 
shortly after the occurrence of the events above recounted, th; 
darkest of their days began for Mrs. Corlan and her daughter. 

The mother as might have been expected grew weaker, and 
there were no means at her daughter’s command of fighting the 
progress of her enfeeblement. She soon became unable to 
leave their room, and the walks to and from the church were at 
anend. This meant little to the girl, but very much to the elder 
lady. In the former case a sensitive temperament escaped: 
something of humiliation by evading, in one instance the weekly 
inspection of an insolent and vacuous idiot with an eyeglass, 
who, from the standpoint of self-instituted local importance, 
had been wont to annoy her; or, the not ill-intended, but in- 
sufferably offensive, scrutiny of the ladies of the district. More- 
over, a certain bitterness of thought, gradually acquired, had 
estranged her from profitable reflection on religious matters. 
The iron had bitten slowly, but deeply into her soul. 

Teaching and sewing, two eminently respectable and equally 
unremunerative employments, constituted the means of the. 
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two women’s subsistence, and an occupation which fails to pro- 
vide the absolute certainty of some sort of food from day to day 
cannot afford much dignity or satisfaction to those who follow it. 

Cheap is nasty, and Mrs. Corlan, who had never eaten much 
more than necessary to keep body and soul together, when in 
health, could take very little when ill, and the girl was broken- 
hearted at her failure to obtain what was necessary for her 
mother. She began to think that if death was to come to them, 
it had better do so without a foretaste of abasement and suffering. 

One evening when she had offered the sufferer the little she 
had, which the poor lady tried to touch but could not, Ethel 
Corlan had turned away, stifling a sob, to put the plate she had 
in her hand on the table, when there came a knock at the door. 
When she opened it, she found standing outside an old woman 
who lived close by, how none might say with accuracy, but 
palpably by the charity of those around her and some inter- 
mittent fillips from the parish. As it was, she was shivering in 
the cold and carrying something hidden under her cloak. 

“Listen you now indeed then, Miss Corlan; it’s a bit of hot 
meat that the people on the hill ha’ sent me down, as they do 
now and again, you know, and, says I, Mrs. Corlan would like 
it perhaps; and you mustn’t take it ill, Miss”—for she misread 
the face before her, “for we all know how that P 

The good old creature stopped as Ethel put out her hand, and 
was preparing to deliver her little gift when the girl at last 
managed to speak. 

“ God bless you, Mrs. Rees, for your goodness, but my mother 
can eat nothing, so you see it would be no use my taking what 
you so kindly offer, but I shall never forget what you have done. 
Thank you again and again!” 

As the old woman turned to go, the newspaper covering her 
offering fell to the ground and blew into the room; and as 
Ethel came back from the door she took it up and sat with it in 
her hand at the table. She was too tired and wretched just 
then to even think, so she sat crying silently. Presently, how- 
ever, her eyes fell on the paper before her, and some lines that 
caught her eye led her to read on. 

Under a heading referring to America, was detailed the 
purpose of one of the Southern States to compensate and pension 
the widows, in poor circumstances, of such of their officers as 
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had held certain rank in the recent war. It set the matter out 
clearly, and when she had finished its perusal Ethel looked 
across to where her mother was dozing and then up to the 
portrait over the mantel piece of the soldier there. 

She considered for a few moments, and then, when she heard 
a child passing the house singing, she went to the door and 
called softly. A sturdy little chap came out of the darkness in 
response, and touched his cap to her. 

“ Willie,” she said, “ will you do something for me?” 

“Yes, indeed, mum!” said Willie. 

“Then just run back to Mr. Esven’s and tell him that I and 
my mother would be very glad if he could come round to us.. 
Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, mum!” and he was out of sight at once. 

While she waited for Esven’s coming she read the para- 
graph again, and brought a small desk from the back of the 
room and opened it; by that time Esven was knocking for 
admission in a startled sort of way, and as he came into the 
room she hastened to reassure him. 

“ Mother is no worse,” she said. “It’s quite another matter I 
want to see you about. You'll forgive me for troubling you, 
won’t you?” 

There was more than forgiveness in the look that Esven gave 
her as she went on with her story in a low tone. 

“ You are the only friend we have had here, and I know I can 
speak to you in confidence. Although I think you are unaware 
of it, we are Americans ; before the war,in a better position 
than I can now trust myself to think of, in the southern state of 
South Carolina. The war ruined us. Not only was our property 
destroyed, but every male relative we had was killed sooner or 
later in the struggle. That must sound very strange to you, but 
there were many with us at that time. My father’s last instructions 
to us were to leave the country, if he fell, and the cause seemed 
likely to fail, so, when he was killed, fighting under Lee, with the 
little money we had we left America as soon as we could. 

“This was the only spot in this strange country of which my 
mother knew anything, and that only on account of one of her 
school friends having come from here, so we came here and you 
know all I can tell you further of our lives. Now I happened a 
few minutes since to see in this paper that our State proposes to 
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compensate the widows of its officers. My father was Colonel 
Corlan, and for mother’s sake I feel I ought to do all that’s pos- 
sible in the matter. For any other reason, God knows I should not 
have the heart to try!” and she covered her face with her hands, 

Esven caught up the paper and read rapidly, his surprise 
vanishing in enthusiasm as he did so. 

“No time must be lost,” he said at last, when he had finished. 
“Give me all the information you can, and collect everything 
you have in the way of papers ; certificates and such like will be 
of the utmost importance, and I will draft your claim as soon as 
ever you can instruct me sufficiently.” 

They went through the papers together for nearly an hour 
before the minister looked up from his notes to the girl opposite 
him. 

“ Have you a portrait of Colonel Corlan ?” 

She pointed to the only picture the house afforded. 

“That is my father,” she said gently. 

“You must spare it to me,” said Esven. 

- “Oh, I cannot indeed. If mother were to notice it had gone 
she would be terribly upset, and I dare not run any risk of dis- 
turbing her.” 

“It seems to me of the utmost importance, and for your 
mother’s own sake we must neglect nothing.” 

After a look to where her mother was sleeping quietly, the 
girl went to the fireplace, and taking the picture from the wall 
handed it to Esven, who extracted the little central portrait, and 
the frame was restored to its place not so very noticeably 
changed in appearance. ; 

“Now,” said Esven, as he collected his notes and stood up 
ready to go with them, “we have enough for a commencement, 
and I will run in to-morrow to the American Consul and put the 
matter before him. That is the first step.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you, Mr. Esven, but it is late in 
the day for me to begin doing so.” 

“Miss Corlan, anything that I might be able to do for you 
would be very small in comparison with my wish to serve you.” 

And the girl looked troubled as she gave him her hand before 
he carried his papers away back to his rooms with him. 

The American Consul, in one of the two chief mineral shipping 
towns of South Wales, was apparently dealing with an accumu- 
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lation of documentary work when Esven was shown into his 
office the next morning and proceeded to state the nature of his 
errand. 

“TI come,” he began, “ to lay before you a claim on behalf of a 
widow and her daughter, Americans, for a pension, in view of 
the fact, as is stated in our leading papers, that it is the intention 
of the State to which they belonged——” 

“Bunkum! my dear sir,” interrupted the Consul. “ Pardon 

my interruption, but ’tisn’t fair to let you waste your own time 
and mine over it. Isaw the notice you speak of, and dropped 
to it quicker than you could be expected to. Elections are queer 
things in our country, sir, and this is one of their children, I 
guess.” 
_ The papers he was preparing to open fell from Esven’s fingers, 
and he looked as if he was about to follow them on to the carpet. 
It was bad enough to have his enthusiasm blighted, but when he 
thought of Ethel Corlan, and of the poor soul dying for very 
want of what might have been justly hers, he turned sick to the 
very heart with disappointment. He took out his handkerchief 
and wiped his forehead and his lips feebly, and then sat for a 
time in speechless despondency. 

“Come, come,” said the Consul at last, moved at the sight, 
“don’t take it so sadly; though it’s a cruel shame, I admit. 
What rank had your man?” 

“ A colonel, sir,’ said Esven. “I have the whole matter here,” 
picking up his papers. 

“Well, leave the papers here, if you like. It’s just possible, 
mind I only say possible, that this matter may be dealt with in 
the future, and if you like to leave your statement, I’ll file it. 
That’s all I can do, sir,’ and he rose to indicate the close of the 
interview. 

“Then I will thank you and accept your offer, sir,” said Esven, 
laying his papers on the table, and, taking up his hat, went sadly 
out into the strect. 

The Consul got up and walked to and fro, with his hands in 
his pockets, frowning. 

“Poor devil,” he muttered to himself. “He looked mighty 
sick. Good-looking fellow, and seemed bright too. Well, no 
help for it!” and he went back to his desk and did some more 
work, Half-an-hour or so later he rose up again, and, in a fit of 
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abstraction, took up Esven’s papers to put them aside some- 
where. 

In doubt how to dispose of them he strolled to the window, 
and carelessly opening them began to read. In a very few 
moments his demeanour changed, and taking both hands to the 
sheets he read on eagerly till, flinging them down abruptly, he 
went hurriedly to the door. 

“ McShane,” he called out. “Here,quick now! Get the ‘ Lost 
Citizens’ folio,” he continued, when his clerk came in, “and look 
up ‘Corlan, and tell me where to find Legation correspondence 
for April last.” 

The clerk promptly produced first some files of letters, and 
then a large leather-bound volume with an alphabetical index, 
which he proceeded to examine, whilst his superior tossed the 
letters one from the other in his search. The Consul found what 
he was looking for first and read it out. 

“Here we are, ‘ London Legation,’ ‘Endeavour to acquire, and 
in event of success notify to this office, any information anent 
Mrs. Rone Corlan and her daughter ; the former lady widow of 
Colonel Corlan, late of 3rd Reg. Louisiana Infantry. These 
ladies are supposed to have landed in Liverpool about October, 
1865. From that time unheard of to this date, April 23rd, 1867. 
Cable information without delay to Madrune, Lower Broadway, 
New York.’ Now what have you got?” and the clerk took up 
the recital. 

“* Required, any information relating to Mrs. Rone Corlan, 
widow of Colonel Rone Corlan, 3rd Reg. Louisiana Infantry, and 
of their daughter, Ethel Hayes Corlan, who left America with 
her mother about the middle of September, 1865. Believed to 
have landed in Liverpool.’ Here follow descriptions of Colonel 
Corlan, his wife, and daughter. 

“* Any information to be cabled to Edgar N. Madrune, Lower 
Broadway, New York, and therefrom reported to head quarters 
of Legation. April 28th, 1867.’” 

“ And here we are in October! Give me that picture—that’s 
the dead colonel right enough. Now send this cable right away,” 
and the Consul drafted a lengthy communication. 

“It'll come pretty high this, I guess, as a cable, sir.” 

“A man of fifty million dollars don’t look for a mean cable 
when he’s been waiting as long as Madrune has for news. Send 
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it off now while I get a report off to the Legation. When you’ve 
sent it, get up to the railway station, it’s on your way, and look 
out for a man dressed something like a clergyman, about five 
feet ten, clean shaven, dark, large blue eyes, and looking mighty 
miserable ; bring him back here if you find him; if not, I must 
mail him to-night.” 

So the clerk went off, and the Consul sat down again to write. 

When Morris Esven left the Consulate he walked slowly away 
down the street without any immediate purpose. His emotional 
temperament rendered him open to sudden accessions of en- 
thusiasm or deep depression, as the case might be. Under the 
shock of his failure he was almost in a condition of nervous 
collapse, and could hardly bring himself to face the prospect of 
his return with the news of the fiasco. 

He drifted along, hustled by the people, until he found himself 
staring absently into the eyes of a flashily-dressed girl, who 
laughed rudely in his face as she pushed by him. Then he 
realised that he had nothing remaining to him to do but to get 
back to the village, so he turned his steps to the station. Full 
of his project he had started away in the morning without eating a 
proper meal, a common indiscretion of his, and when he reached 
the platform he found himself feeling drowsy and weak. The 
crowd appeared to swing to and fro before his eyes, and every 
now and then to go round him in a maze. He stood still and 
tried to pull himself together; then seeing a porter close by, 
made towards him, but the platform seemed to rock under his 
feet as he neared the man. 

“ Kindly tell me—” he murmured, and concluded his sentence 
by pitching abruptly into the arms of the astonished official. 

“Here, blow it all, hold up!” exclaimed the man. “Poor 
beggar!” he added a moment later, “ he’s bad, no mistake—and 
I thought it was drink too!” 

He propped his burden up against one of the iron columns ona 
portmanteau, and looked round for another like himself. A 
group formed round and stood glaring at the sufferer, without 
offering any sort of assistance, till a tall member of his own 
calling, who had caught a glimpse of the white face in passing, 
shouldered his way through them. 

“Good Lord! it’s Morris Esven!’’ he said. “Here, catch 
hold, my man.” And lifting him with the perter’s aid he soon 
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had him in a carriage, and was driving him away before he had 
sufficiently recovered to recognise an old fellow-student and 
friend. 

The clerk from the Consulate subsequently spent a good hour- 
and-a-half in and about the station looking for Esven, searching 
in and out of rooms and offices, and failing to identify his man 
with the clergyman he was told of as having been driven away 
in a fit, in his own carriage. 

He waited until the occupants of the place had changed 
themselves several times over under his eyes, and then went back 
to the Consulate and reported his lack of success. 

Another hour passed, and the Consul was preparing to leave 
for the night, when a telegraph boy put his head in at the door, 
tendering the customary yellow envelope. It was, to the Consul’s 
astonishment, a reply to his cable. “ Address Madrune, Lang- 
ham, London,” it ran, and the Consul knew that the famous 
millionaire was in England. 

He sat down and compiled a comprehensive message to the 
address given, and sent the patient clerk out with it to the 
telegraph office. Then, feeling satisfied with the measures he 
had taken, he went home. 

When he went down to his office the next morning he found 
a business-like looking man, anything between forty and fifty, 
in the middle of books and references with the clerk. The 
stranger turned to him as he came in. 

“Consul, I guess? Glad to meet you, sir. I’m Abel Driffin, 
Mr. Edgar. N. Madrune’s agent, and thanks to your man here, 
with pretty well all the information I want just at present.” 

“And Mr. Madrune? Still in Town, I suppose?” 

“No, sir. About a mile from here, in one of your very 
ordinary hotels, and just starving for these facts I’ve got here.” 

“Can I be of any further service to Mr. Madrune in this 
matter ?” 

“T guess not, sir. I imagine he'll be moving right away for 
these ladies in an hour from now. You see, he’s lost four years 
in this affair, and don’t reckon to waste any further time, so we 
came down by night mail, sir, and I’m not sick with sleep. I'll 
borrow this little picture, sir.” 

With that he whipped out into the street with all the brisk- 
ness of a man who had passed a good night’s rest. 
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~ The period of Esven’s expedition to the Consulate was a cruel 
one for Ethel Corlan. Mrs. Corlan’s strength failed rapidly in 
the course of the day and the night that succeeded it, until her 
daughter was face to face with a trouble of which she had de- 
ferred recognition, hoping against hope. 

The dying woman spoke little, and took little note of her 
surroundings, after the occasion of Esven’s night visit. 

In the morning the doctor, who had come and gone almost 
silently, stayed somewhat longer and spoke to Ethel in a way 
that took the last remnant of heart out of the girl. 

“T will come back again, shortly,” he said, “and bring a 
trustworthy woman with me, who will stay with you.” 

“Oh, I think I can do everything mother wants alone,” she 
pleaded. 

“But she must come, for you will need her. I shall be here 
too.” 

She grasped his whole meaning, and sank down sobbing 
beside her mother, who heard her and, with a great effort, 
stretched out her hand until it touched her daughter’s head. 
Just then the doctor thought he saw a shadow fall athwart the 
light from the doorway, and attributed it to his eyes, which were 
in an unwonted condition, but then he heard a tap upon the 
door itself, accompanied by an enquiry in a clear, low voice, 
while a tall figure almost filled the opening. 

The new comer let his eyes travel over the room; he saw 
the doctor, the sick bed, and the girl near it, and when he saw 
the latter he came straight from where he was and stood over her. 

As she rose he took her hand and led her to the light of the 
window, and she stood looking up to him with her tear-worn 
eyes. 

“You are, surely, Mr. ——” she began at last. 

“No! I am Edgar Madrune—and you are mine. Aye! 
surely my own from that hour five long years since, through all 
that dreary, hapless time to this. Mine, I say, mine! Oh, my 
love, could you not have known it for all that I might not speak 
then? My darling, we owe each other very much!” 

She could not reply, but when from out the sea of misery and 
woe that raged around her, he rose up, a rock of succour and 
defence, she did not turn from him. 

He drew her to his side, but with a fresh burst of lament she 
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moved towards her mother, and he followed, still holding her 
hand in his. They knelt together beside the bed, and he bent 
his head with hers down to the dying, who slowly opened her 
eyes and saw them there, aye, and knew them, for though 
she failed to understand, yet she let a smile grow upon her 
features which death did not afterwards efface. 

Outside, meanwhile, Mr. Abel Driffin, with characteristic self- 
possession, was confronting, with his thumbs in the arm-pits of 
his waistcoat, a number of untidy, wide-eyed children, whom he 
anticipated in the indulgence of a curiosity, shared by their 
mothers in the distance, as to what was passing within. 

He had stood there for some time, holding the children by the 
magic of his eye, when his attention was drawn from them by 
the approach of the tall, slight form of Morris Esven, between 
whom and the door Mr. Driffin immediately interposed himself. 

“Pardon me, sir, but I don’t believe they’re quite fixed up for 
a reception in there. My young, wealthy, and emotional em- 
ployer is engaged there, and I reckon he’s not prepared to 
include you and me in his arrangements ! ” 

Esven stared at him in blank amazement, utterly at a loss for 
a reply, until the doctor, emerging from the house, grasped the 
situation. 

“A friend of Miss Corlan’s,” he said to Driffin,as he shook 
Esven meaningly by the hand, and passed on. The agent stood 
aside with a suave bow, and Esven walked on to the doorway and 
walked in. He must have been still weak despite a night of care 
and attention, or his rapid walk from the train had told on him, 
for he reeled and caught at the framework of the door for support 
as he looked into the room. 

The hour for prayer had passed, and that of sorrow held its 
place, for they were risen from beside the bed and stood once 
more by the window ; she crying quietly upon his shoulder, while 
he, with his arms around her, was kissing her reverently but again, 
and again. There was naught between them, for they were 
gathering their first meed of mercy at the hands of Time. 

Morris Esven turned from the sight with that in his heart 
which appalled him ; a passion that he knew indeed must die, 
but only to leave him with a future empty of aught but loneli- 
ness and despair. 


BIFCH VYE. 





THE COUNSEL OF MYRONIDES. 


The Counsel of Myronides. 


By ST. JOHN E. C. HANKIN. 


I, XEINILOS the Athenian, was one of those who were sent out 
from Athens with a troop of Hoplites to garrison Plataea when 
the Thebans had already made an attack upon it, and the 
Peloponnesians were preparing to besiege it with all their forces. 
There were three of us in command of the Athenian troop, 
myself, Cratylaus and Timon, but Timon had been slain in an 
assault on the walls by the Peloponnesians before the siege 
became a blockade. 

Cratylaus, then, and I had command by rotation month by 
month over the Athenian contingent, while of the four Plataean 
commanders similarly two commanded each month, giving place 
to the other pair as the month ended. 

Now, Plataea had endured a siege many months, and the 
garrison had begun to feel the stress of famine, although all 
who could not aid in the defence had been removed to Athens 
before the siege began. I Xeinilos, was in command of the 
Athenian force for the month, and of the Plataeans, Myronides 
and Cheiron were generals. We had made the circuit of the 
walls, to see that all was secured and guarded lest the enemy 
should attempt a night attack. From the walls we could see the 
siege-works of the enemy and the sentries pacing to and fro on 
them or standing guard on the turrets, for though it was 
winter the night was clear and starry. When, therefore, we 
had made our circuit of the walls and seen that all was safe, we 
sat down beside a watch-fire to discuss the best method of con- 

, tinuing the defence before we slept, as was our wont. For by 

now the garrison was growing daily weaker, and we were in 
great fear lest the enemy should carry the city by a sudden 
assault from every side, for the walls were of great circuit for a 
small garrison to defend. We had decided to strengthen the 
guard atone part of the wall, and I had gone to give the order. 
When I returned I found Cheiron and Myronides discoursing, 
not on the best means of defending the city, but on some philo- 
sophic question, the nature of happiness, I believe, and when I 
came back they bade me join in the discussion. 
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“You,” they said, “come from Athens, the most learned as well 
as the most beautiful city of Greece. Tell us, therefore, what 
the temples and statues of Pheidias and the instruction of the 
sages have taught you concerning happiness. Where is it to be 
found and wherein does it consist ?” 

“T have no knowledge of these matters,” I said, “neither do I 
consort with Sophists and such like babblers, to discuss these 
questions. Every man knows his own idea of happiness, and 
what more can he want that he should go to a teacher to learn 
it? To most men life is happiness, the life of a free Greek, a true 
Athenian. To such death is unhappiness, the black shadow that 
falls across a sunny path, blotting out the light of Heaven so 
that after it men must for ever walk in darkness. And though 
an honourable death is a thing which some men pray for, yet can 
they never quite desire ft, seeing it must needs be an end to all 
the joy of living, and the portal of that dim Hades beyond the 
sunlight and the sea. But you, Myronides, have talked with 
him of Abdera, Protagoras, and have heard his wisdom. You 
then should be more able to expound these matters.” 

“Truly,” said Myronides, “I have heard my master discourse 
of many such things, and indeed, it was to sit at his feet that I 
came first to Athens, where he was, from my native city. But 
I came not to learn to speak of these things, but rather to listen. 
For I am not skilled to theorize of such matters, but can only 
hear what others declare, and try by this means to gather truth.” 

“Suppose then,” said Cheiron, throwing himself down upon 
the stone terrace on the wall where they had been standing, and 
resting his head upon his hands, while the cold rays of the 
brilliant moon poured down upon him. “Suppose we should, 
each of us, tell the history of some man who, we think, in his 
life found happiness, that so, by comparison, we may discover 
perchance what is the nature of happiness. Begin, Xeinilos, 
and tell us of the life of a man whom you deem happy.” 

“Well,” I said, “it is a hard thing to find one. For, of our 
great and glorious men at Athens, Miltiades was not happy in 
the manner of his ending and Themistocles died a traitor in a 
foreign land. Aristides was ostracised, and Pericles, who died 
but now, fell into disgrace before his death, and was only re- 
stored to honour and favour with the people at the last. Truly 
may we say with Solon ‘Call no man happy till you have seen 
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the end of his life’ Yet, if I must tell you of any, I will 
choose one who did not attain to such honour as these, but 
nevertheless lived not without glory—Gorgias, the Athenian, who 
won the Olympiad, and was honoured with great rewards by his 
countrymen ; also he led the Athenians to battle twice against 
the Phocians, and was both times victorious. He had four sons, 
tall and strong, who were themselves men of power and renown, 
and he had great store of wealth all his days, and when he died 
—for all must die at last—he was borne to the pyre by his four 
sons, and the Athenians built a monument over him in his 
honour.” 

“Nay, you ask too much,” said Cheiron, “ wealth, victory at 
The Games and in battle, sons straight and tall. Verily, if 
happiness cannot be without all these, let us be content to say 
that, like the Phoenix in Arabia, it appears but once in a 
hundred years. I call the Spartan Leonidas happy who died 
for his country, to whom the lion is dedicated at Thermopyle, or 
Peisistratus, your tyrant, who, though for a time he endured exile, 
nevertheless ruled over a great city moderately, and got himself 
great wealth and fame. Ay! any man possessed of moderate 
wealth in a free city call I happy, though his fame be never 
heard beyond his city walls. Be not so exacting, Xeinilos, else 
shalt thou find but little happiness to bless thee in this world of 
ours.” 

“T knew a man,’ I said, “who had a fair house among the 
hills of Attica, who dwelt among his olives and his vines un- 
known and at peace, whom the fierce tides of war passed by un- 
noted, whose wife was chaste and loving, and his children 
obedient. It was the life of an ox at the stall, waxing fat for the 
slaughterer, Death, but of a certainty he was happy enough, 
and well content. But thou, Myronides, hast thou found happi- 
ness so rare a thing, or dost thou agree with Cheiron here, that 
to live is happiness, to feel the sun on your face, and the sea- 
wind in your hair, and walk free and unfettered among the hills of 
Greece? Wilt thou bring the goddess down from Heaven and set 
her among men, or wilt thou enshrine her in the clouds as I have 
done, where few can attain to her?” 

“ Happiness,” said Myronides musing, “is declared to be only 
possible where there is wisdom, and seeing that wisdom is rare, 
happiness must be rare also. Nevertheless, there are brave men 
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who have this wisdom in some sort intuitively, and every warrior 
dying for his country hath this wisdom and this happiness.” 

I leaned back in the shadow of the parapet and gazed upon 
his face in the full moonlight wondering. 

“ Nay, surely death can never be happiness,” I said. “ Dying 
is ever painful and the dark terrible. An honourable death is a 
fitting close to an honourable life, but the happiness is in the 
life and the after-memory of it, not in the death save as a fit 
conclusion of it. But give us an illustration of thy theory. 
Tell us of one man whom thou hast known who seems to thee 
happy that we may convict thee, by thy friend’s case, of folly.” 

“Thad,” said Myronides, “a friend and companion in arms, one 
Tolmides, the son of Sophron, who, journeying through Thrace 
to the estates which his father had in the Chersonese, found 
certain robbers carrying off a Greek maiden to their den for 
ransom, having borne her away from the fields near her city. 
He then, being a brave man, set on them, slaying one and 
wounding another, but was himself hurt unto death in the fray. 
The third robber then fled to the mountains, leaving the maiden, 
and she returned to her father’s house. But Tolmides died 
where he fell and was buried by the maid’s father, none 
knowing his name nor the name of his city, among the 
mountains of Thrace.” 

“ Truly,” said Cheiron, raising himself to gaze at Myronides, 
“thou canst not call such an one happy. I would call him the 
most hapless of mortals, who lost his life in an unknown quarrel 
fora maiden whose very city he knew not; who met with the 
rites of sepulture and the funeral pyre at the hands of strangers, 
far from his native city in barbarian Thrace. Verily, a dog’s 
death for so brave a comrade! Rather would I die fighting for 
my country among the hills of Greece, since die we must, than 
fall by a robber’s hand among the savage passes of the North. 
Nay, I would rather die ingloriously at home among my women 
2nd my slaves in the house of my fathers. But how wilt thou 
make good his claim to happiness for Tolmides? Tell us how.” 

“To every man, if my master spoke truly,” said Myronides, 
“his own heart dispenses happiness or misery. Who, when he 
declared that ‘man is the measure of all things,’ seems to me to 
have taught that none but the man himself can declare with 
certainty whether his own lot be good or ill, his own deeds gcod 
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or evil, whether his life be happy or miserable. Man it is that 
can decide what is right and what is true for man, for absolute 
truth and absolute happiness there is none. Things are good 
and evil but as they seem to the actor in them. The warrior 
therefore who prefers death to dishonour—to him death is good, 
to the coward always evil. Both are right and judge according 
to their natures. To the ox, the eating of the grass and the 
chewing of the cud is happiness, though he be but fattened for 
slaughter. For so it seemeth to the ox. He knows no pleasure 
but such as the belly gives him. So it is with some men, as 
the Gnomic poet has said: 


‘« All we, like swine for death, are penned and fed, 
And without reason all to slaughter led.” 


But such are not the lives of all, or perhaps we might bewail 
ourselves as of all things most miserable. Man is happy providing 
he is approved of his own soul. The wise man will not be 
careful how he is approved of others, nor to have a tomb among 
the great ones whom his countrymen delight to honour. He 
will be content if, by his deeds, he can satisfy his own soul. 
Therefore to the life of the senses alone the wise man will never 
turn. Tolmides then, in that he fell bravely in delivering a 
maiden from the ravisher, was happy though his countrymen 
should never know of his courage, nor the maiden sing the 
praises of her deliverer’s name. For few happy men come out 
of king’s palaces, or have their fame noised abroad in their own 
land.” 

“Myronides has learned his master’s lessons well,” I said. 
“But now we should be consulting for the safety of the city, not 
discoursing our Philosophies. For the garrison grows daily 
weaker and no aid comes from Athens.” 

And Myronides turned his dark eyes towards Attica, and 
said sadly : 

“Ah, faithiess Athens, though it drained thee of thy last 
soldier, of the last drop of thy heart’s blood, yet shouldst thou 
not have left Plataea to her fate! If there were but ten men in thee 
of fighting age yet shouldst thou have armed thy old men and 
thy children, thy very women also, and marched to relieve 
Plataea. If they had died and thou hadst fallen, death is not 
so terrible. But now must thou face dishonour !” 
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“Tis pity truly,” I said, “but what shall we now decide on? 
Shall we try a sally and see if by any means wwe may break 
a way through the enemy’s lines and fly to Attica? Better to 
die in the attempt than linger here to starve.” 

“But the siege works are strong,” said Cheiron, “and the 
number of the besiegers great. There is no hope that we, 
weakened as we are, could get safe through the midst of them. 
Let us rather consult about a surrender upon terms. Perchance 
Lacedemon will show us mercy seeing that Plataea was of old 
specially honoured of her for her prowess against Persia. Who 
knows but she may save us out of the hands of Thebes?” 

“Nay,” said Myronides, “The Lacedzmonians are cruel foes, 
and show no mercy to the vanquished, and even if they saved 
us alive, they would put to death our allies, the Athenians, which 
would dishonour us who surrendered the city. But I havea 
plan which might deliver us its defenders though it could not 
save the city. Let us, seeing that it is now winter, choose a 
dark and rainy night when the sentinels have taken shelter in 
the towers of the siege works, ana scaling the walls silently and 
in darkness, make our way to Athens, leaving the besiegers but 
an empty city to capture. If we are discovered, we can but 
return to the city as we came and there await the end, and if 
not, we might perchance get such a start of any pursuit as 
would make it impossible even for the Theban horse to over- 
take us. All would depend on secrecy and silence.” 

Cheiron and I agreed that the plan was good, but though 
I knew that the Athenian detachment would be ready to make 
“he attempt I feared lest the Plataeans themselves, some through 
jear and some from love of their country, should refuse to desert 
their city. However, we agreed to propose the scheme on the 
morrow at the Assembly, to see how the citizens and the 
remaining Plataean generals, Bion and Thrasyllus, would 
receive the plan. For by now the provisions were almost 
exhausted, and many of the garrison were sickening from want 
and continual toil. 

The next day therefore Myronides came forward and explained 
his scheme to his assembled people. 

“Citizens of Plataea,” he said, “you know, all of you, how 
that we have but little food left in the city, and you know also 
that in this war the Lacedemonians have shown themselves 
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merciless to the conquered, putting the prisoners to death and 
casting out their bodies to the kite. Seeing then that there is 
no hope of the city being relieved from without, it behoves us to 
consider how we are to continue to withstand the enemy. For 
when there is no mercy in the besieger the besieged should take 
measures so as either to die fighting or to break through and 
escape. For starvation is a dog’s death. We then, your generals, 
have agreed upon a plan by which the city may be saved—not 
its walls and temples, but the men in it, for wherever there are 
citizens there is a city, and if we can escape from the besiegers, 
we can readily build us a home elsewhere and Plataea rise again. 
We then consider that by night it would be possible for us all to 
make our way over the enemy’s lines and escape to Athens. 
For, seeing that it is winter, the nights are dark and the air of 
Beeotia is ever thick and misty in winter.” 

At this a murmur arose from the assembly, part applauding 
the suggestion, part dissenting, for a citizen ever clings to his 
city and will not desert it even when hope is gone and no course 
remains but surrender or flight. 

“Seeing then that this seems to us the only remedy for our 
present evils, let us even put it to the vote whether the plan be 
adopted.” 

Then the eighty soldiers of Athens, who had assembled with 
the others to hear the speech of Myronides, stood apart, while 
the Plataeans voted whether they should stand their ground or 
attempt to escape. And when there was a show of hands there 
appeared to be many more in favour of clinging to their city 
and holding it to the death. 

Then again Myronides rose and proposed that those who 
approved his plan should, together with the Athenian detach- 
ment who had already signified their approval of the scheme, 
make their way over the enemy’s besieging works and leave the 
rest to hold the city while they tried if by any means they could 
stir up the Athenians to march with all their forces to the aid of 
Plataea. There would thus be fewer mouths to be fed among 
the besieged, and yet enough men to garrison the town, for the 
Peloponnesians no longer attempted to storm the city, but were 
content to sit down before it and starve the garrison into sub- 
mission. Thus there was hope that the remnant of the citizens 
-would be able to hold out till help came from Athens, and if 
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not the garrison could surrender at last, as they must do one 
day anyhow, if no help came from without. 

To this proposal the assembly agreed, for so little provisions 
now remained in Plataea that every man would vote for a 
scheme which lessened the number of mouths to be fed. So it 
was agreed that on a dark and stormy night, when there should 
be no moon, the attempt should be made, and thereupon the 
assembly dispersed. 

I, Xeinilos the Athenian, who saw these things, was also at 
the council of the generals held after the general assembly. At 
which council it was found that whereas the people were divided 
concerning the scheme, the generals were unanimous in their 
approval of it. But, seeing that it was necessary that one, at 
least, of the generals of Plataea should be left in command of 
the city, and seeing that it was illegal to elect a new general save 
at the proper season, a dispute arose as to who should be lett 
behind in Plataea to conduct the defence, while the others, if they 
succeeded in breaking through the lines, urged the Athenians to 
march to the relief of the city. And when the question was 
being hotly debated and no one appeared willing to remain, 
Myronides, who had been standing apart, gazing out over the 
wall across the lines of the siege works, turned to the others and 
volunteered to remain. So it was decided that he should stay 
in the city and direct the defence, and he began to explain in 
detail to the rest of the generals how their escape was to be 
accomplished. At the same time he added to the general 
scheme a further part, which contributed largely to the success 
of the whole, namely, that he, with a large contingent of 
Plataeans, should make a feigned attack on the siege-works on 
the opposite side of the city towards Thebes, and light fires on 
that side and make a great din and commotion with a running 
to and fro of torches to distract the besiegers and confuse the 
sentinels, so that they should not perceive in the darkness the 
real movement of the besieged, which would be on the opposite 
side of the wall towards Attica; so that, he hoped, the besiegers 
would mass themselves on the Theban side of the siege-works, 
while the Athenians and Plataeans escaped by the other side. 

When then, five nights later, a great storm of wind and sleet 
swept over Plataea, and no moon shone, the Athenian contingent 
with a force of Plataeans, to the number of about one hundred 
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and forty, lightly armed, and some of them even without 
shields, started forth silently, walking some distance apart to 
prevent any clank of spears one against another. 

Now the manner of the besieging wall was this. There were 
two walls encircling the city, built of brick, about sixteen feet 
apart. This space was roofed over to provide lodging for the 
besiegers. At every tenth battlement upon the wall there was a 
tower filling up the space between the two walls, and there was 
no way round these towers, but only a passage through them. 
During the night then the soldiers, when it was wet and stormy, 
were wont to leave the wall and keep guard from the shelter of 
the towers, which were not very far from each other and were 
covered overhead. 

The Plataeans and Athenians therefore set forth on this night 
on the side of the city opposite Athens, singly and stealthily, with 
the right foot unshod so that they should not slip in the muddy 
ground. Moreover, they brought with them light ladders which 
they had made, measuring the length of the ladders by the 
number of the bricks in the siege wall, for the wall was not 
plastered so that they could count the bricks from their own 
wall. Selecting then a point of the wall midway between two 
towers, they climbed up upon it in the inky darkness carefully 
and without noise, amid the drenching rain and howling wind, 
the men below holding the shields of those who climbed, and 
afterwards handing them up to their comrades. And all might 
have got up in safety and descended unperceived on the other 
side, had not one of the men in climbing his ladder, displaced 
a tile which, falling with a noise, alarmed the guard. A tumult 
immediately arose among the besiegers, who, though they heard 
the sound, could not see for the darkness where the enemy 
might be. Also the people in the city began at this time to 
make a feigned attack on the opposite side of the wall, thus 
drawing away the attention of the sentinels from the true point 
of attack, and when the besiegers lighted fire signals towards 
Thebes to signify an attack, the Plataeans in the city also lighted 
fires, so that the Thebans were unable to understand what was 
meant and did not send aid till the fugitives had got safe away 
to Athens. Nevertheless, some few of these at this time lost 
heart and returned to Plataea. 

When all the men had climbed safely on to the wall, the 
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ladders were lifted up and put down on the outer side, while the 
besiegers were still in doubt what was happening, and where 
to concentrate themselves. Most of them were still devoting 
themselves to withstanding the feigned attack on the opposite 
side of the wall. Still men were posted by the fugitives to guard 
the passes through the towers, on each side of the part of the 
wall where they were, lest the enemy should attack them un- 
awares while they were descending on the outer side. 

At length all were safely over and were beginning to cross the 
ditch on the further side, when a large party of the besiegers 
came up bearing torches. And here was the greatest difficulty 
which they had yet had to encounter, for the ditch was full of 
water from the rain that had fallen, and thinly coated with ice 
from the cold, so that it was difficult for a man to cross. The 
enemy ranged themselves on the further side of the ditch and 
the position seemed perilous to the men who were trying to 
escape. But the torches which the enemy brought proved des- 
tructive to them and advantageous to the Plataeans, for by means 
of them the Plataeans could see those who carried them, while 
the torch-bearers in the darkness and the wind were blinded by 
the glare of their own torches, and as they peered into the 
blackness afforded an excellent mark for the weapons of an 
enemy they could not see. For the light of a torch cannot 
penetrate the darkness for more than a circle of a few feet, while 
it shows the holder plainly. 

We, therefore, by the light of the torches, got safe across the 
ditch and rushing upon the enemy, hurled our spears upon them, 
thrusting at their faces as they showed in the flaring, yellow 
light, while they had to strike at random at the darkness, and 
could do us little damage. Finally they turned and fled, 
and we, refraining from pursuit, began our retreat to Athens, 
choosing first a road leading towards Thebes and then turn- 
ing by an unfrequented path towards Attica. Athens we 
reached the following day at dawn in safety, for the fortress at 
Deceleia had not yet been built by the Lacedzmonians. 

But not even then did the Athenians march out with all their 
forces to relieve Plataea, and after a short time the city surrendered 
to the Peloponnesians, who put all the Plataeans to death and 
razed the city to the ground. The city surrendered upon terms 
that every citizen should have fair trial for his life, but the Pelo- 
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ponnesians put to each of them but one question: “ Whether he 
had, done anything during the war to help the Lacede- 
monians?” When none could answer “yes,” they were all put 
to death. 

But Myronides, seeing that no aid came from Athens and that 
all the city were beginning to talk of surrender, took with him 
the boldest of the garrison and those who preferred death to 
the doubtful mercies of Lacedzemon and the vengeance of 
Thebes, and, leading a desperate assault on the besiegers, slew 
many of them, and finally fell with all his comrades in the melée. 
The next day Plataea was delivered up to the Lacedzmonians, 


but Myronides had already attained to happiness after his own 
manner. 


H Consular Tour in Galicia. 


WitH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE JUBILEE YEAR FETE OF 


SANTIAGO (GALICIA) 1880. ALSO A DESCRIPTION OF A 
BULL-FIGHT. 


ON the 7th of June, 1880, I started with my husband, who was 
appointed by the “ F. O.” to visit his different vice-consulates in 
Galicia and Asturias ; of these two provinces he is nominally 
consul-general. We left Corufia in the s.s. Avaucania for Vigo, 
touching at Carril, one of the most delightful short trips I have 
ever experienced. We dropped anchor for a few hours only at 
Carril, feasting our eyes upon the surroundings of this beautiful 
harbour, where in some points the trees grow down to the water’s 
edge. 

Carril has its English associations ; here anchored Nelson 
more than once with his squadron. From Carril to Vigo, where 
we were welcomed by the vice-consul with his own boat, “a da 
man-of-war,” and conducted to a good hotel, “ The Continental.” 
This hotel is in the hands of an intelligent company, one of its 
members has lived in England some years, surely hence the 
reason of the advancement in general comfort, as compared with 
other hotels in the north of Spain. 

Vigo isa quaint /ztt/e town, beautifully situated, surrounded 
by mountains, the shape of which reminded me much of 
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Switzerland, indeed, I have heard since that Vigo is styled the 
“ Spanish Switzerland,” also “ the garden of the north of Spain.” 
The Vigo bathing arrangements are most excellent. The day 
after our arrival we visited the vice-consul’s country house. 
Steaming up the bay in his (the vice-consul’s) steam launch, 
with friends, passing the “ lazaretto,” also the point where a chain 
was once kept as a safeguard against the passage of an enemy’s 
fleet ; steaming past the spot where Drake attacked the combined 
French and Spanish squadron laden with doubloons from South 
America; finally dropping anchor in a quiet little nook, here, 
after a short scramble, we found a carriage awaiting us, and 
were driven a distance of several miles to the picturesque resi- 
dence of Senor B——, an old feudal domain, somewhat under- 
sized. The time passed happily, strolling in the garden filled 
with choice flowers and shrubs, then a champagne luncheon 
followed ; bouquets of flowers were presented to the guests by 
an old French gardener, who had served under Napoleon the 
First, a literal case of “turning the sword into a pruning-hook ; ” 
’ then home to the hotel. The day which had been so fine and 
warm changed in this most capricious Galician climate to rain 
and positive cold, but, I think, we were all too buoyed up with 
pleasure to feel actual discomfort. 

I must tell you that we arrived in Vigo in time to see the 
town in its gala dress, en féte in commemoration of a victory 
over the French. This /¢te takes place annually, and lasts about 
three days. Really, one night the little town was quite resplen- 
dent with its illuminations, the promenade decorated with flags 
and flowers, gay with the music of its band, and filled with 
smartly-dressed promenaders. 

From Vigo to Pontevedra, and Carril by diligence, a charming 
drive. In Pontevedra we stayed some hours to give time for my 
husband to drive to Marin to visit a vice-consulate there. Marin 
isa small and uninteresting place. From Marin, ex route, re- 
turning to Pontevedra we stopped at the estate of Don Montero 
del Rios, over which the vice-consul is agent; here we found 
luncheon prepared for us, and we were most hospitably enter- 
tained. We were much charmed with the plants and flowers, 
with the aviary, etc. Here I left with a lovely bouquet of 
flowers. 

From Pontevedra we hired a carriage to Carril, passing the 
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ruins of el palacio de los Churruchaos, of the thirteenth 
century, with its battlements and tower. This palace was taken 
from its former lords, and ceded to the archbishops, as a penalty 
for those nobles having murdered the primate Don Suero de 
Toledo by order of Pedro the Cruel. Pontevedra is 
picturesquely situated, and has some fine views. Carril is far 
more imposing from a sea view ; the charm, to a large extent, 
vanishes at a nearer approach. Carril has its one old inn, but 
how terribly the interest of any sight in Spain is depressed by 
the adjuncts of the swarming beggars, dirty in its foulest sense, 
mutilated, exposing their sores, crying loudly for relief. One’s 
heart aches to do something but the mere doling out of a pittance 
isnot enough! The vice-consul for Carril, who travelled with 
us as secretary, had written to a quaint little inn at Villa Garcia 
a small town adjoining Carril, making all arrangements ; here, 
we were received as his guests. How snug we were! Here, let 
me whisper into your ear, the owner of this said little inn had 
lived for ten years in an English gentleman’s family as factotum. 

I am almost forgetting to tell you how beautiful the drive is 
from Vigo to Pontevedra and Carril, a drive of about eight 
hours by diligence. The scenery is very varied, at all points the 
eye is pleased by artistic bits. 

From Carril to Santiago, pausing at Padron to spend a few 
days with Mr. and Mrs. M——, long resident in Spain. Our 
friends (the M s) went with us to Santiago, which we 
reached the second week in July. Mr. M undertook to be 
our guide in this old city. As we neared Santiago the first 
object which met our eyes was the convent of San Francisco, 
lying in a complete hollow ; the line of railway takes a circuit 
the last few miles ; it appears to the eye as though this convent 
were multiplied by at least four! Then loom out the 
towers of the cathedral, a cathedral of which northern Spain is 
justly proud. 

Santiago is very picturesquely built upon an uneven site. 
The town is full of arcades, rather reminding me of Chester 
(“The Rows”), has numberless fountains, abounds in scallop- 
shells in rude carving, has a ¢viste, far-away-century look, and is 
eminently depressing as a whole. Santiago or St. James, so 
named after the Apostle St. James the Elder, also called “ Com- 
postella,” “Campus Stelle,” because a star was supposed to have 
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pointed out where St. James’s body was concealed. Santiago, 
it is said, dates from the eighth century, one could imagine 
this by its general mustiness. Santiago seemed to me to be the 
Galician stronghold for priests and superstition. The cathedral 
is very imposing inside, rich in carvings. The Portico de la 
Gloria, is indeed most beautiful as a work of art. As the 
South Kensington Museum contains a complete cast of this 
portico I will not stop to describe it. 

Of course we visited the Relicario. Amongst the relics we 
were shown “one of the veritable thorns out of the crown of 
thorns!” When the case was put into my hands I innocently 
asked “where the thorn was?” I could not realise that the 
large relic shown was the one; it resembled the tooth of a 
tortoise-shell comb! 

How we walked, taiked, and examined Santiago—visiting its 
library, visiting its blind, deaf and dumb asylum. At the latter 
institute we were entertained by the blind with a musical concert, 
then watched an examination of some of the deaf and dumb. 
‘Poor boys !—how intelligent some of them were! what pains their 
gifted teacher gave! Then came an examination of some of the 
blind ; one youth wrote down our visit, etc., while we were there. 
The loss of sight always seemed to me to be one of the most 
terrible afflictions “our mortal flesh is heir to,” and yet when I 
heard these boys play on different musical instruments, and 
watched the deaf and dumb boys’ blank faces, dead to sound, 
and to harmonious sound, say is it not hard to choose? Surely 
we, who have the use of all our senses, should “ praise God con- 
tinually!” I spoke to the master of this asylum, a most 
intelligent, liberal-minded Spaniard ; his yearly income is 420 
—not much, you will say. “No.” And think what daily labour 
is required! I should have liked to have left behind us a liberal 
wealthy Englishman’s sum to be distributed amongst the boys ; 
however, we gave what we could, and our friends added to it. I 
have often thought many things seem hard upon a consul ; here 
is an instance. A consul travels, he is expected to drop coins, so 
to speak ; he is received well at an institute, his sympathies are 
aroused, he is expected to give,and he knows his own pay in 
most cases is so small for the position to be maintained that he 
“halts ’twixt two opinions.” 

And now, with sight-seeing and interests of various kinds, we 
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were approaching the opening day of Santiago’s Jubilee Year. 
Féte,and were somewhat easily persuaded by our friends to out- 
stay the event. And so the 24th of July came upon us, and 
Santiago began to “ wear another dress.” The hotel, which had 
been drowsy and sleepy before, awoke to noisy life, the ¢7zste- 
looking streets echoed to the monotonous monotones of chanting 
pilgrims; many of these pilgrims were mere children. These 
devotees were dressed in capes and hats ornamented with 
scallop-shells, and carried the pilgrim’s staff. These processions 
were accompanied by priests and nuns. Then would pass 
crowds of gaily-dressed worshippers, making a picturesque 
contrast to the pilgrim garb. 

The jubilee year attracts hundreds of devotees ; it takes place 
when the 24th of July (St. James’s Day) falls on a Sunday, then 
the “Santa Puerta” (holy door) of the cathedral is opened by 
the Primate himself, with a great deal of ceremony; to pass 
through this door is to insure numerous indulgences—so say the 
faithful. All this takes place in the nineteenth century ! 

I must class my description following the Spanish programme 
somewhat. The morning of the 25th opened with the firing of 
21 guns, beating of drums, and martial music; then followed a 
visit to the cathedral by the Civil Governor of the province, 
accompanied by the authorities, corporation, etc., preceded by 
mummies. These mummies, or giants, are most grotesque- 
looking ; there is a light framework surmounted by a mask, 
each giant or giantess dressed corresponding to the figure-head, 
for instance an African in African costume. Men support these 
frameworks, having a loop-hole for light and air; the whole is 
most absurd as a mummy show, but when connected with 
religion the thoughtful mind must surely revolt from the 
exhibition. 

Spaniards tell us this giant show is a most ancient custom, 
and the different characters are to represent the coming of all 
nations to worship. There is the Englishman in a wide-awake 
hat, eye-glass, frock coat and gold-headed cane, the mask of a 
ruddy colour. Then came the “funcion religiosa,” at which we 
were present. During the “funcion” the large “ incensario” or 
“Bota fumeiro,” which hangs under the noble cupola dome, 
swung backwards and forwards. It is swung by an iron chain, 
first in a slow, gradual movement, then the impetus gains, until 
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the looker-on is made almost giddy through watching it. 
Clouds of perfumed wreaths rise and fill the dome, and the 
effect is singular. The “ Bota fumeiro” is said to be two yards 
high. 

Part of the sacred programme included a procession of the 
Officiating clergy, etc, the image of the Apostle was carried 
round the cathedral. The orchestra played the “ Sochantres,” gy 
followed by a motete, “O beatum Apostolum.” Then came the 
offerings. The Civil Governor gave into the hands of the 
officiating priest the King’s offering, who, as the programme 
said, “following the pious custom of his illustrious predecessors, 
makes to the patron of Spain” ; next His Eminence the Cardinal 
Patriarch of the Indies and their very excellent Sefiores the 
Archbishops presented respectively, in the name of their 
Majesties, Don Alfonso XII. and Dofia Maria Christina, and of 
their royal parents, Don Francisco de Asis and Dofia Isabel II., 
and of S. A. la Serenisima Sefiora Princess of Asturias’ particular 
donations. “These royal personages made their offerings to the 
visible protector of the Spanish nation, in testimony of their 
profound gratitude and veneration.” The ceremony concluded 
with a papal benediction, the organ then rolled out its grand 
sounds. A “Kyrie,” the “Stabat Mater,” rang through the 
sacred building. 

You will naturally want to know what is expected of a 
pilgrim. He must wend his way to the altar dedicated to the 
ancient image of Santiago and embrace the saint; ascending 
some steps behind the image, he places his hands on the 
shoulders and kisses the hood, to quote from “ Murray’s Hand- 
book of Spain.” This osculation is essential; it is called “el fin 
del Romaje” (the end, the object, of the pilgrimage). The 
pilgrim next proceeds to one of the “ Confessourez” and con- 
fesses, then he is assoyled, communicates, and receives his 
certificate, or, as it is called, his “compostella.” This is a printed 
Latin document, signed by the canon, “ Fabrice Administrador,” 
which certifies that he has complied with all the devotional cere- 
monies necessary to constitute a “Romero,” a real pilgrim. 
“ This ‘compostella’ was often deposited with the family title- 
deeds as a voucher of the visit, as otherwise lands under certain 
entails could not be inherited.” The steps leading to the altar 
are literally worn by the feet of generations of pilgrims. 
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Part of the pilgrim programme this year (1880) was to visit 
a newly-made tomb to Santiago, the bones of the said saint 
having lately been unearthed by the archbishop, to be placed in 
an elaborate sarcophagus; flights of steps lead to the weird- 
looking place, the vault being dimly lighted with oil lamps. 
The image of Santiago is gothic, of stone, painted and gilded, 
and is covered with ornamentation ; the image is seated, it wears 
the pilgrim’s hood and esclavina, and holds in its left hand 
the bordon, or pilgrim’s staff, with a gilt gourd or calabash 
fastened to it. Mass can only be said before this image by very 
High Church dignitaries ; on grand occasions as many as seven 
officiate. 

During this Church festival the beautiful collection of tapestries 
was hung in the cloisters; some were so vivid in colour, so 
exquisitely, finely worked, the eye was almost deceived into be- 
lieving they were paintings. 

On the 26th the first bull fight or fights took place, eight 
bulls condemned to death. Will you believe it? I was over- 
persuaded to go “if only for a short time.” I never saw a gayer 
Spanish crowd than the one we encountered hurrying to the 
Plaza de Toros, a crowd dressed in its best. The sight which: 
burst on our eyes upon entering the rudely-built amphitheatre. 
was certainly unique. Could it be possible that these refined- 
looking women and daintily dressed little children had come to- 
sit for several hours quietly to watch animals tortured to death ! 
An essential part of a lady’s dress upon this occasion is a fan ; 
these fans, gay in colour and fanciful in design, were a curiosity 
in themselves ; a band of music was playing lively airs. 

The arena destined for the courses is surrounded by double 
barriers, between which runs a circular passage. The amphi- 
theatre has its pit and boxes; in the centre box sits the 
president. The proceedings opened with a procession of the 
performers. First four mounted spearmen, “ or picadores,” fol- 
lowed by the “chulos” (“banderillieros”), or attendants on foot, 
six in number, the rear being brought up by the two espadas. 
Their light, active figures were displayed to the best advantage 
in gaily-embroidered jackets of different coloured silks, or velvet, 
bright-coloured hose, buckled shoes, and wearing the small black 
Montera hat. Their long black locks, taken from the brow, 
were fastened in a knot at the back of the neck and secured by 
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a silken net. The chulos, whose business it is to distract and 
irritate the bull, carried under their arms capes or mantles of 
various coloured silk. The procession was closed by a sort of 
hurdle, dragged by four mules, decorated with crimson tufts, and 
having bells attached to their harness. This mule team, “el tiro,” 
was destined to remove the dead horses and bulls killed in the 
courses. 

After the procession had passed the president, a trumpet 
sounded, a gaudily-dressed horseman, “alguacil” (his costume 
was the traditional Spanish cavalier style, velvet mantle, plumed 
hat, etc.), came forward, bowed to the president and asked 
permission to open the “ toril” (bull’s cell), the folding doors of 
which were opposite the principal entrance; a key, ornamented 
by ribbons, was thrown to the alguacil, who caught it in his hat ; 
he handed the key to an attendant, he himself riding out of 
the ring at full speed, amidst the shouts of the assembled 
community. 

The different performers now took their places, the drama 
commencing with the picadores, who were mounted on the most 
wretched-looking horses; the poor animals had their eyes 
heavily bandaged. The picadores wear the broad-brimmed 
Thessalien hat, their legs are sheathed in iron greaves covered 
with leather, which gives a very heavy look; they carry long 
spears, offensive and defensive weapons. A signal was given, 
the doors of the toril were thrown open, and out rushed a bull, 
a noble-looking animal, his back decorated with a bunch of 
ribbons. When halfway across the arena, he stopped short, 
seemingly startled by the shouts of the spectators, and by the 
hundreds of faces that met his gaze. The poor brute’s fury was 
soon aroused by a thrust from the lance of a picador; then 
commenced furious onslaughts, seven horses were killed in an 
incredibly short time; as each picador was unhorsed there were 
cries of “Mas caballos, Mas caballos!” more horses, more 
horses! cries often issuing from the lips of dainty - looking 
Sefioritas ; if a horse is merely wounded the gash is stopped 
up with tow, and the horse is beaten on again. 

Don’t think I quietly watched all this; my curiosity was 
painfully satisfied at once. My husband gave me a signal, when 
I could look from behind my fan, but I saw one poor picador 
tossed with his barse; it was done in a moment, and then a 
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horrified fascination made me watch on ; horse and rider lay on 
the ground, the picador drew the horse’s head a little over him 
as a shield, for I suppose he knew by a sort of instinct the bull 
would charge again. When a picador falls he is unable to rise 
unassisted, owing to his weighted legs. There came a thrill of 
horror ; the bull bent his head to gore the man, when, quick as 
lightning, one of the chulos sprang forward, and threw a cloak 
over the bull’s horns ; the picador was immediately dragged over 
the barrier. The president was informed that the picador had 
dislocated a shoulder in his fall, and was sent to the hospital. 
Universal dissatisfaction was expressed that there was a picador 
less. 

The second part of the performance rests with the chulos; a 
trumpet sounds, the picadores leave the field to the chulos. 
I could look up with very different feelings now the horses were 
gone. Feats now took place—human skill against brute force. 
The chulos went right up to the bull, holding small barbed darts 
called banderillas in their hands, which were ornamented with 
cut paper of different colours, these they threw into the bull’s 
neck the moment he stooped his head to toss, hey nimbly 
springing to one side. 

The last part of the bull-fight rests with the espada alone, 
there are always two espadas in case of accidents, but the 
multum in parvo rests with one. The espada, “ Cara-Ancha,” 
fenced with the bull with his long Toledan blade held in his right 
hand, in his left he waved a red flag; after this had continued 
for some little time, the espada asked permission from the 
president to kill the bull; this being granted, he thrust his 
sword between the bull’s shoulders. Instantaneous death is as a 
rule the result of this thrust, but in this case the bull fell on his 
knees to get up again, amid the hisses of the on-lookers at the 
mal-coup of the espada. 

The bull was baited for several minutes, when a merciful 
thrust ended his life and his sufferings. (While the poor animal 
was in the full vigour of its strength, many and loud were the 
cries of “bravo-toro!” “buen-toro!” at each deadly thrust of 
his horns into the poor horses), The team of mules then 
entered, the dead bull was carried out at a rapid gallop. The 
arena was re-sanded, all traces of the recent conflict being com- 
pletely obliterated, Immediately a second bull entered. I was 
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now impatiently waiting for an opportunity to escape, the wish 
was carried into execution, from seeing a picador ride in on a horse 
wounded in the former fight, so grievously wounded, its entrails 
trailing on the ground! Fancy the sufferings of the poor beast 
during the long intervening pause! The arena swam before 
my eyes; afew minutes and I was outside, carrying with me a 
vivid, horrible dream, carrying I think a solution of why so much 
wanton cruelty to animals exists in Spain! I was told before 
the bull-fights were over another picador had a serious fall and 
was supposed to have been killed; there was no pause in the 
mad excitement. We enquired later on at the hospital, the last 
mentioned picador had received a severe concussion of the brain ; 
he eventually recovered. Bull-fighters originally wounded to 
death were denied burial rites, as dying without confession, but 
I understand in the present day a priest is always in attendance 
with the Consecrated Host ready in case of need. 

I observed in a note to the programme of the bull-fight, that, 
should a bull prove cowardly in returning a charge, “ bander- 
illas de fulgo” were to be thrown into the neck of the bull ; these 
are the arrows or barbs before described, provided with crackers 
which, by means of a detonating powder, explode the moment 
they pierce the poor brute’s neck. Surely “the inventions of 
man ave cruel!” 

These bull-fights lasted three days, eight bulls were killed the 
first day, szx the second, four the third day. I need not tell you 
that my experience ended with the first day. I lately came 
across Byron’s terse but true description of a Spanish bull- 
fight ; first canto of “Childe-Harold,” the opening stanza (the 
sixty-eighth): 

‘* The Sabbath comes a day of blessed rest. 
What hallows it upon this Christian shore ? 
Lo! it is sacred to a solemn feast : 
Hark ! hear you not the forest monarch’s roar? 
Crashing the lance he sniffs the spouting gore 
Of man and steed o’erthrown beneath his horns. 
The throng’d arena shakes with shouts for more, 


Yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly torn 
Nor shrinks the female eye, nor ev’n affects to mourn.” 


The opening day of the Santiago bull-fights was destired for 
a Sunday, but the weather threw the arrangements a day later. 
Towards the close of the week’s /¢te we again went to the 
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amphitheatre, this time to witness a very different scene from 
a bull-fight; a torneo (tournament), in imitation of the 
middle-ages, was held there. The effect was exceedingly 
striking, the evolutions of the horses well sustained, the 
costumes and accoutrements most brilliant. It really was a 
very imposing sight, watching from the amphitheatre balcony 
the approach of the carriages occupied by the Queen of the 
Tournament, and her court, escorted by the knights. 

Santiago, the last three nights of her /¢¢e, was resplendent 
with illuminations. While wandering about the streets during 
this time (the illuminations), I observed how very many of 
the poor visitors to the shrine had literally “nowhere to lay 
their heads,” the pavement in retired nooks swarmed with 
sleeping men, women, and children. What strange infatuation ! 

The festivities at an end, we started for home, vd Carril, 
this time in an English-built steamer sailing under the Spanish 
flag, originally called the Princess Alice, an old Calais and 
Dover boat, now the Mendez Nunez. With her change of flag, 
she has lost her English cleanliness. Although the captain’s 
cabin was reserved for us, I was thankful thetrip was a 
comparatively short one. Then the Spaniards are universally 
bad sailors, and suffer, groan, and sigh, making the evils of 
mal de mer more terrible than ever; Corufia was hailed in 
health and safety, and a hearty welcome from home, soothed 
for a time the memories of a bull-fight ! 


Louisa M. RAWSON-WALKER. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
AN INTERRUPTION. 


Doors and windows on the line of route were all crowded with 
those who, from one cause or another, were unable to go to the 
church. The situation was naturally gratifying, and the 
wedding-folks approaching the high bridge were just beginning 
to perk and plume themselves on their imposing appearance, 
when, following the bridegroom’s example, they suddenly came 
to a halt. 

Every face fell and every eye quailed, as if before some 
terrible and blighting presence; for there, in the very centre of 
the bridge the gay little group was about to cross, stood Clem 
Freer. 

The women of the party began whispering to each other 
excitedly, while over the bride’s face there crept a slight access 
of pallor. She betrayed no other sign of emotion, but though 
Mary, slipping a reassuring arm about her waist, felt her shiver, 
there was a gleam of stubborn resolve in her dark eyes as she 
dropped them to the ground. 

Laying a detaining grip on his shoulder, Will Ashdown 
muttered in the miller’s ear that it was too late to permit any- 
thing in the shape of interference, and that he must put on a 
bold front. For Tom Penrose was not famed for reckless 
bravery, and, on catching sight of Clem, he had shown 
unmistakable signs of an inclination to retreat to the rear of the 
party. 

Meanwhile, Clem Freer, who also had come to a sudden halt, 
stood gazing down at the gaily-garbed wedding-party with a 
face that was almost deathly in its anguish and despair ; and, for 
a full minute, he and they both kept their respective stand- 
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points — seemingly doubtful as to what would be their wiser 
course of action. Then Clem, taking the initiative, strode 
forward, and casting a glance of scorn at the miller (who, 
wriggling himself free of Will Ashdown’s grasp, was edging 
back out of harm’s way), he took possession of Jenny’s passive 
hand, and turned to address her disconcerted followers. 

“Old friends and old neighbours,” said he, “doesn’t it strike 
you as being hard on me that I should come back amongst you 
to claim my own, and to find you all doing your best to rob me 
of it? But I'll not press my question, for I don’t want to keep 
you waiting longer than need be; but I’ve got that to say to 
this bonny bride which must be said, before you take her further 
on her way.” 

“Oh, come, Maaster Clem Freer,” cried Jenny’s father, 
starting to the front, “’tis all very foine for you; but us ha’n’t 
got no toime to stan’ coolin’ our heels, whoile you go perlarv’rin’ 
wi’ my daughater! The days be gone by when you had t’ 
roight to claim spache o’ she, an’ you’ud best get baak the ways 
you came, so faast as may be!” 

“Your advice is good, I make no doubt, Mr. Caerden,” 
returned Clem, grimly ; “but by your leave—or else without it 
—I’ll say my say to your daughter, before I take one backward 
- step.” 

“Will ’ee though!” fumed Mr. Caerden, who was alarmed lest 
Clem’s inopportune appearance should delay or prevent a 
marriage to which he had looked forward with so much 
satisfaction. “Us ’ull see about thaat, woan’t us, neighabers ?” 
turning to his eagerly-listening companions. “Us bain’t goin’ 
to be set asoide by t’ loikes o’ he, be us ?” 

“No, us bain’t,” came the response from two or three 
masculine tongues, albeit the words were anything but heartily 
spoken. 

“ He’d need be a bold man and a strong that tries to stay 
me!” cried Clem, his eyes flashing ominously. And he drew 
Jenny’s still unresisting hand on to his arm. 

“ Oh, there’s plenty o’ us boald enough, an’ strong enough, too, 
for thaat matter,” retorted Mr. Caerden excitedly. “Here, miller 
—where t’ deuce be un ?—oh, there you be. Come here”— 
catching the quaking bridegroom by the arm, and beginning to 
drag him forward—“come an’ stand up for your roights ! ” 
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“Roights be hanged!” exclaimed the miller, flinging his 
prospective father-in-law off. “J shall stand up for my roights 
when I choose to it, and I sha’n’t stand up for ’em when I 
doan’t ; and now you know all about it!” 

“But whaat’s to be done?” asked Mr. Caerden, backing a 
little, and casting around a look of half-helpless entreaty ; while 
Will Ashdown stepped up to Clem, and spoke a few expostu- 
latory words. 

“Freer,” said he, laying a hand on his old adversary’s shoulder 
“take a bit of friendly counsel, and don’t lay yourself open to, 
rough usage. Or if that argument has no weight with you”— 
for Clem had flung up his head in scornful contempt of the 
advice—“just try to consider this poor girl's feelings, and 
don’t make her more unhappy than need be on her wedding- 
day. It is too late to prevent the marriage, and it would 
only be a kind act on your part to let us pass peaceably on to 
church.” 

“That’s as may be,” retorted Clem; “but since it means 
handing my promised wife over to the tender mercies of yonder 
mean, cowering scrunt, Tom Penrose, I have my doubts about 
the kindness of the act. Anyway, I don’t intend to do it till I 
have had a few minutes’ talk with this pretty bride; and if you 
don’t bear malice for what passed between you an’ me some 
time back, you will be doing a kind thing, Ashdown, in keeping 
these fine folks off till I’ve had my say to her.” 

“ J couldn't keep them off,” returned Will. 

“Try it, anyway, so as to give me a little time; for I don’t 
mean to be baulked of my will. Why, look you here, now, 
Before I went to seek my fortune in London I offered to give 
my Jenny, here, her freedom, and she wouldn’t take it. No, 
she promised to be true to me, through good and through ill, 
through absence and silence; and before I let her pass away 
from me for ever, I mean to know what’s changed her.” 

He had spoken rapidly, almost breathlessly, all through. In- 
deed, the whole scene had taken less time to enact than it has 
taken to tell; and, as he uttered his last sentence, he backed a 

‘few paces, drawing Jenny with him. 

“ Now, just you look there, Penrose! ” cried Mr. Caerden, again 
gripping the miller by the arm, and pointing towards Clem and 
Jenny. “Whaat be ’ee thinkin’ on to let yon upstaart chaap 
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walk off wi’ your broide loike thaat? I ’ud go an’ fling un in t’ 
river if I was you!” 

“Hold your blust’ring tongue, Caerden, can’t you?” cried the 
miller, in nervously-angry tones. “Let the fule o’ a chap have 
a few minutes’ speech wi’ your daughter. Can’t you see, from 
t’ looks o’ her face, that her doan’t mean to stand none o’ his 
nonsense? Keep yourself quiet a bit, do!” 

And the miller’s reading of Jenny’s expression was a shrewd 
one ; for, though she continued to respond, passively, to Clem’s 
movements, the dogged resolve on her countenance was a faith- 
ful interpretation of her inmost thoughts. Yet, when taking 
advantage of an excited consultation that followed on a few 
words of Will Ashdown’s, Clem drew her away from her friends, 
she made no resistance, but suffering her hand to remain on his 
arm, walked steadily by his side as he led her to the middle of 
the bridge. Once here, he turned so as to face her, and, taking 
both her hands in his own, he began chafing them tenderly—for 


they were cold—striving the while to look into her downcast_ 


eyes. 


But she knew, only too well, what effect the misery and re- 
proach of his gaze would have upon her, so she steadfastly 
avoided meeting it; and after a few moments of painful silence, 
Clem spoke. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A REJECTED PRAYER. 


“JENNY!—can this really be my Jenny?” asked Clem, in 
sorrowful tones. “Can it be the little maid I thought so tender 
and so true? Oh, my little girl, what has changed you? Why 
is it that you have treated me so badly? Won’t you speak 
to me, dear? Surely, surely it cannot be that you have given 
the love that was mine, only a few months ago, to yonder poor, 
limping miller! No, no; it needs no denial from your lips 
to tell me that, and I will not believe you would fling me aside 
for sake of any bit of money he may have hoarded up. No; 
you have been over-persuaded to wed him, for the good of others, 
my pretty darling—you have been over-persuaded by them as 
should have known better. Give me but a word to tell me this 
is true. Give me only a look that shall tell me you are not 
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casting me off of your own free will, and no earthly power shall 
part us! What! not even a look, Jenny ?” 

But no. She was resolved not to be betrayed into speech, 
and neither a word nor a look would she yield him. In truth, 
she knew that to do so would be to lose control of herself; 
for her heart was pleading for this discarded lover, with far 
more persuasive eloquence than he knew how to employ in his 
own cause, and she would not listen to its appeal. 

“T don’t know what I’ve done that you won’t even speak to 
me,” Clem went on, with a heavy sigh. “Maybe, I was to blame 
for ever leaving you, but I thought I had only to get to London, 
and I should win wealth enough to wed you in no time. You 
know how sure we both were of it, Jenny. But I wasn’t long 
finding out my mistake; and if I didn’t write to you after this, 
as often as I might have done, ’twas because I couldn’t endure 
to think of your having to share my bitter disappointment. 
Then came my accident, and I couldn’t write, being too ill. 
Yet I never doubted but you would understand there was some- 
thing amiss with me, and I sent you two long letters as soon 
as I was able to get about—letters which you never answered.” 

“ Awh, but I never had they letters,” cried Jenny, forgetting 
her resolve to keep silence, in her anxiety to seize on the 
opportunity Clem’s words gave her of saying something in 
justification of her conduct. “ How could’ee ’spect me to answer 
letters I never got ?” 

“You might have written to ask wy you never got any.” 

“Iss, so I might, I doan’t deny; but,” putting on a show of 
resentment, “I didn’t git a line from ’ee, for more’n four long 
months, Clem, an’ ’tisn’t likely I was goin’ to write an’ ask ’ee 
why ’ee was so neglec’ful. You ha’ bin mistaken i’ t’ maid you 
so lightly left, if you thought thaat o’ me!—sadly mistaken.” 

“So it seems!” retorted Clem, with a grim little laugh. 
“ But—fool that I was!—I trusted my letters to another’s hand 
to post, and it was only a few hours ago I began to suspect 
they hadn’t reached you. Still, you had one from me yester- 
day?” 

“Iss—’tis true I did; but ’twas too late then, to alter things.” 

“Would it have altered things if it had reached you sooner ?” 
eagerly. 

“]T—J doan’t knaw. I can’t tell—i’deed I can’t!” 
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“Oh, Jenny, ’tis hard to think you could give me up for so 
small a cause as a bit of unexplained silence! And weren’t you 
silent, too? Why, yes; but I did not doubt your truth—I could 
sooner have doubted my own. But tell me—if you had got my 
letter a week ago, would it have stopped this mad, this cursed 
marriage with Tom Penrose ?” 

“ Awh, what’s t’ use 0’ askin’ sech a thing, now. But—waal, 
no—lI doan’t b’lieve it would !” 

“Ts it that you have ceased to love me, Jenny?” he asked, in 
stern but half-wondering tones, “Can it be that your heart 
has turned from me to yonder pitiful piece of deformity ?” 
jerking his head towards the bridegroom, who stood amidst the 
group of wrangling wedding-guests. “ Lift your eyes fearlessly 
to mine, and tell me ’tis so, and I will trouble your peace no 
more. I will leave you, without another word—never, never to 
look on your false face again.” 

But though Jenny’s inclination was to cut the trying interview 
short by uttering the falsehood put into her mouth, her eyes and 
her tongue refused to second her will ; and, instead of replying 
to her lover’s adjuration, she held her peace—her pretty head 
drooping lower and lower on her bosom. 

“No,” cried Clem, as, in a sort of ecstasy, he drew her hands 
up to his throat and held them there; “no, my darling, you 
cannot, will not, utter the lie. I knew, I knew you wouldn't! 
Oh, Jenny, your love is mine—still, still mine, and my life, my 
heart, my very soul is yours. Don’t cast them from you, dear. 
Don’t, don’t barter them away for a wretched handful of perishing 
gold!” 

“Can ’ee gi’ me as gran’ a home as t’ miller can, Clem?” 
asked the girl, in a low, steady voice, though the tears had welled 
up to her dark eyes, and were beginning to roll unheeded down her 
cheeks. “Can ’ee gi’ me t’ walth an’ ease I ha’ allus pined for?” 

“No, Jenny, I can’t do that,” returned Clem, sadly. “I can’t 
-yet make such a home for you as Tom Penrose can; but if 
you'll bid him leave you—if you'll let me take the place he’s 
waiting for in St. Marg’ret’s Church, I will strive as man never 
yet strove, to make you contented and happy. I will make up 
to you, in love and devotion, all you may lack by loss of the 
miller’s gold. You sha’n’t want for anything, dear—no, not even 
though I myself should starve to gratify your wishes!” 
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“ Awh, ’tis folly to talk so, Clem,” cried Jenny, recovering her 
composure a little, and freeing her hands from his clasp. “’Tis 
rael folly. ’Sides, I can’t change things now. I can’t bid t’ 
miller leave me, an’ I can’t let ’ee take un’s place i’t’ church. I 
couldn’t do it, an-—an’ I woan’t. ’Tis too late for it—more’n 
too late!” 

“Tis not too late,” cried Clem, passionately. “It shall not 
be too late. If you loved the miller, I might—nay, I would— 
go my way and leave you in peace, though my heart should 
break with sorrow of the parting. But shall I suffer you to go 
to his arms without a bit of love in your heart to comfort you ? 
Shall I suffer him to take you from me while your love is mine? 
No. By the God that made me, I won't! Oh, my pretty 
darling,” catching her to his breast, in a paroxysm of tender 
impetuosity, “bid the poor craven miller take himself off, and 
let me be your own loving Clem, still. Look at me, Jenny—lift 
your head and look into my eyes, and tell me, then, if you can 
part from me—never to meet again, this side the grave. Oh, 
‘my love, my love, give me the right to hold you ever thus on my 
breast, and you shall find it a safe and sure refuge from every 
storm of life. Let me but claim you as my own—let me become 
your husband, now—to-day—in place of Tom Penrose, and it 
shall go hard with me if I don’t win the wealth you desire.” 

With what anxious vehemence he poured out his pleadings— 
with what rapidity—with what despair ! 

Ah, the pity of it that, he should have loved so faithfully and 
so fruitlessly ! 

Win the wealth she desired, when he had been beaten in the 
struggle for it over and over again? asked Jenny of herself. 
What better chance would he have of winning wealth when 
burdened with a wife, than he had had without one? 

She had yielded—had half responded—to his impetuous 
embrace ; but, as the above questions passed through her mind, her 
wavering heart once more hardened itself against him, and, lift- 
ing her head from his breast, she resolutely freed herself from his 
clasp. 

“Clem,” she said—and her soft voice sounded almost harsh in 
its cold determination, “ ’tisn’t eny use tryin’ to say I doan’t love 
’ee, cos I do—better now, p’r’aps, than ever I ha’ done before. 
But I ha’ made up my mind to send ’ee from me, an’ you ha’ 
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good cause to be gratefu’ for it—good cause to be gratefu’ that 
you ’ull find no wife i’ me!” 

“Hush, Jenny! Why will you say what you know isn’t 
true?” 

“?Tzs true. For I’m not warthy o’ you, Clem—not warthy o’ 
such love as yours, I knaw that, waal ernough. You ’ull never 
win such walth, too, as ’ud make me content to be your wife, 
an’ love ’ud count as nothing to me, if ’twas coupled wi’ pov’ty.” 

“ Ah, don’t say that—don’t, don’t!” 

“Now, do’ee keep quiet—I ha’n’t got much more to say, ’cept 
tis best us should part. There’s—there’s many a maid as—as 
‘ud make ’ee a better mate ’an me, an’—an’ I dessay ’ee ’ull 
soon meet her. But ’tis time you went on your ways. ‘I’ parson 
’ull be weary o’ waitin’, an’ t’ weddin’-folks are gettin’ ready to 
come up. Good-bye to’ee, Clem. ’T grieves me to see ’ee take 
t’? loss o’ me, so sorely, but I—I’m not warthy o’ ’ee. ’Sides, 
I ha’ vowed to wed t’ miller; an’ come what may o’ it, I’ull 
keep my ward !” 

As she ceased speaking, Clem, with an angry expression of 


contempt, strode away, as if to leave her. But, stopping ere he 
had gone a dozen paces, he hastily returned, and clasping her 
to his breast once more, pressed fierce, despairing kisses on her 
lips, her throat, her eyelids—bestowing on her every endearing 
and tender epithet in his vocabulary. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RE-UNITED. 


BuT now, the wedding-guests, who had been animatedly dis- 
puting amongst themselves as to what they had better do in the 
emergency that had arisen, seemed to have settled upon some 
concerted plan of action ; for, headed by Mr. Caerden, they came 
hurrying on to the bridge—the bridegroom finding his lameness 
very convenient, for once in a way, since it afforded him a 
plausible pretext for falling behind, so as to be at a safe distance 
beyond his injured rival’s reach. 

“ Now, then, Clem Freer,” cried Mr. Caerden, advancing in 
front of the others, “just you let go thaat maid o’ moine, or 
us ‘ull flung you in t’ river. Doan’t ’ee hear ?—let go o’ she, t’ 
wance!” 
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“Spare me a few moments more, Mr. Caerden,” pleaded Clem. 
“Let me have but two or three moments more, and then, if 
Jenny a 

“No, not wan,” interrupted Mr. Caerden, laying a rough hand 
on his daughter’s shoulder. You ha’ had too meny moaments, 
as ’tis. Let go t’ maid, I say.” 

“Stand back!” commanded Clem, in fast-rising wrath— 
holding Jenny close, with one arm, and keeping her father off 
with the other. 

“Qh, stan’ baak, is it, my maan!” shouted Mr. Caerden, 
aiming a blow—a blow that missed its mark, however —at 
Clem’s head ; while Clem, himself, clutching his assailant by the 
neckcloth, gave him one vigorous shake and flung him headlong 
into the midst of his astonished confréres. 

He soon recovered himself, but the assault was the signal for 
a general rush forward—Clem, who still held Jenny fast, wildly 
waving the throng back, and retreating, step by step, to the side 
of the bridge. 

*“ Keep off,” he cried. “For God’s sake, keep off, a bit longer, 
or I won’t answer for what I’ll do!” 

“Never moind whaat fe ses, frien’ss—cooam on,” cried Mr. 
Caerden, again rushing forward to the rescue. “ There’s plenty o’ 
we—bear a han’ to get t’ maid away from un. Cooam on!” 

And it was only too clear to Clem that they would “ get t’ 
maid away from” him—that he must presently yield to the 
superiority of numbers. Maddened, too, by the conviction that, 
even were he given the opportunity he asked, all his persuasions 
would fail to win back his faithless love—doubly maddened by the 
certainly that yielding her up, meant yielding her to the hateful 
embraces of the miller—he folded her slim form yet more closely 
to his breast, and, with a sudden bound, stood on the top of the 
low parapet towards which he had been backing. 

“Take my Jenny—my promised wife, from me?” he cried, 
kissing the fair face of the fainting girl. “Take her from me, 
would ye? Then,” lifting a hand to the stormy skies, “may the 
Lord God of Heaven have mercy on us, both ; for ye shall never, 
never do it!” 

And before the transfixed and horrified spectators could utter 
a sound or stretch forth a saving hand, he had leapt, with his 
too well-loved burden, into the fast-flowing current, below. 
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Women shrieked and clung to each other, as the hapless pair 
disappeared from their gaze; while the men, thinking to effect a 
rescue, dashed down to the river-side. 

But in vain. The ruthless waters, swollen by the recent rain, 
and running at their fleetest, had already swept their unresisting 
victims beyond—far beyond—all human aid. 

And suddenly, the gusty breeze of the earlier morning rose 
to an angry gale, while the rain, though it had half-promised 
to hold off for the day, came down in a perfect deluge, send- 
ing the frightened women flying, hither and thither, for shelter. 
Even the men, who were tramping up and down beside the 
stream, in search of the lost ones, were constrained to suspend 
their efforts, so wildly tempestuous did the weather become ; and 
it was not until the grey dusk of evening was stealing over the 
land, that they were able to resume their quest. 

By that time, however, the wind had dropped and the rain had 
ceased, while the waters of the little river were rippling along 
as placidly as if they had never known tumult or rage since their 
creation. 

But the tardy quietude of the scene afforded little consolation 
to the sorrowing few who were again searching along the water’s 
edge. In anxious and almost unbroken silence they had wan- 
dered some two miles down the stream. They had carefully 
examined every clump of rush and sedge, had peered into 
every little creek and cove formed by the broken and winding 
banks, but without result ; and they were just about to abandon 
their sad task for the night when they came upon those they 
sought. 

It was the prettiest spot on the pretty river—a spot that was 
softly lighted by the rays of the rising moon ; and here, caught 
by the submerged branches of a half-uprooted willow that bowed 
and bent with every breath of wind, slept Jenny Caerden and 
Clem Freer. 

They were sleeping the “sleep that knows no waking,” 
Jenny’s dark tresses, bereft of bonnet and freed from pins, 
mingling thickly with the gold of Clem’s fairer hair. Very 
beautiful the re-united lovers looked too, as, with peaceful faces 
and circling arms, they lay locked together in a close embrace. 


Farmer Lane did not return to Treverdale for some days after 
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that which was to have witnessed Jenny Caerden’s wedding, but 
the story he told of his interview with Clem Freer up in London 
put a new complexion on the poor young fellow’s conduct ; and 
the good folks of the village quickly veered round to the opinion 
that he, and not Jenny, deserved the larger share of their 
sympathy and regret. 


The sad event which had brought her wayward friend’s 
intended wedding to so summary an end, proved a terrible 
_ shock to Mary Seaton, and her own marriage, which was to have 
taken place at midsummer, was put off till the ensuing autumn, 
her grief for the beautiful but wrong-headed girl, being very 
deep and sincere. 

When, however, her wedding day did arrive, neither cloud nor 
rain marred her calm content ; and as Will Ashdown led her—a 
happy, smiling bride—out of St. Margaret’s Church, the soft 
sunshine of the early September day was flooding the quaint 
old High Street of Treverdale with the cheeriest of golden 
light. 

Yet there had been tears in gentle Mary’s eyes on the previous 
evening ; for, on unfolding a carefully-kept letter—a letter she 
had once undertaken to answer—they had rested on a couple of 
love tokens, a little gold locket that held a ring of bright hair, 
and a long, silky tress of dusky hue, that was bound about with 
a bit of faded red ribbon. And Mary had shaken her head 
mournfully as, through a mist of tears, she gazed at the two 
poor souvenirs lying on her outspread hand. 

“Oh, Jenny, Jenny,” she had murmured, stroking the dark 
tress with a gentle forefinger, “how could you have been so 
faithless? Poor Clem—poor, handsome Clem! Ah, ’tis a sad 
thing, when a woman’s false to the man that loves her!” 


THE END. 
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